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“mow are? The battle 
ay { >of the styles has long 
WA) gaged violently in. our 
i”? become so general a ques- 
cr tion out of doors as even 
to be made the subject 

; of the Latin Epilogue: of 
wif the last Westminster Plays.* 
To aid in arriving at a right | 
decision the Bwilder has long 
striven: We have a love and 
reverence for the glorious works 
left us by our Medizval forefathers : 

[” these have been our study and delight 
through life ; and, personally, we might 
humbly claim te be considered as amongst 
those who have applied the principles 
of their architecture in» new works, sought 
te adapt its forms. to modern requirements, 


Domestic Architecture,” to which we referred 
om its appearance, maintains that a thoroughly 
erroneous impression exists as to the prineiples 
on which the revival of Pointed architecture; 
is founded and carried on :— 
“That it is an antiquarian movement, and 
seeks to revive all that is ancient, wer rch 
being, as is really the case, pre-eminent 
co ive, and ical ; ready to adapt 
itself to every chamge im the habits of society, 


construction, to 
naturally, and with hearty will, every’ 
invention ov improvement, whether: artistic; 


consit: ctinant, or directed te the imcrease: of 
comfcr 1nd comvenience.” 


the revival shouid be carried on, and would, 
doubtless, result in a style adapted to, and 
represenumg the age, but which, we are 
disposed. to. think, would not have very 
much in commen with fourteenth-century 
Gothic. Mr. Scott. would employ reund arches, 
or pointed arches, or no arches; would have 


ments or sashes; diamond glazing, or “ plate- 
a low roof; and, in faet,;.if the argument be 
principles which ought to belong to every 
sound, honest, and mindful system of archi- 


But, it will be asked, are these the principles 





and rendered: widely known the best efforts 
of others in the same direction. With all; 
this love, however, for the architecture of | 
the Middle Ages, with true reverence for | 
the genius and. free working of mind shown | 
in it ; finding, as we do, delight im the applica- | 
tion of it, and aware that, through cireum-| 
stances and early journeyings, our knowledge | 
and command of other styles may be even less | 
than of this, we cannot bring ourselves to the | 
conviction that it is the architecture for the| 
nineteenth century, or that the only chance of | 
improving the ordinary buildings of the day, | 
and. creating a new and fitting style, is to go | 
back to it in every thing. We have got past) 
it in many respects: we quarry lange stones, | 
we manufacture vast sheets of glass, we seek | 
to give the greatest amount of comfort and | 


cE AE an APNE test numbers at the | “2° were anxious to be inventive rather than 
smallest possible expenditare. Moreover, we 


have an architecture more universally prac-| 


re ant tube elhelk sacdern nll 3 again on his observations on plaster, and are 

poe rd Aceon bieesiy aa’ than tothe |reminded that the author considers we have 

case with Gethic architecture, and it would be brought upon him a number of undeserved raps, | same things 

_ by stating im our first notice of his book, with-| which their natural ugliness is 
disguise 4.” 


contrary to analogy, and in opposition to expe- 
rience, to expect that this should be altogether 
put aside, and the forms of Gothie architec- 
adopted in all things as a starting-point. 
Upon it, we must “accept the sitaa- 

tion,” and that which is must be taken as the 
foundation of that-which is to be: on this, 
purified and improved, we must engraft and 


incorporate, 
Mr. Scott, in his work on “Secular and 





een 


on which the revival has been conducted? And 
the answer must be inthe negative. Precedent, 
and precedent alene, has governed: the most 
slavish adherence to prescribed forms has been 
insisted on, and any architect who ventured on 
a departare from these, who dared to try the 
effect of a new combination, or sought to dis- 
play a spark of invention, was hounded down 
in the most virulent and contemptuous manner. 
“Once master the principles of the style,” says 


Mr. Seott, “and work as freemen, divesting) i 
yourselves of all feeling of being fettered by |‘ 


precedent, and there is no limit to the noble 


; > ” — vile ; Look ; ; 
things which may: be. produced." No limit: which grow ap ike mashrooms round the 


to embrace every new material or system of | the. 


These sre, certainly, the principles on which 





He hes spoken: boldly and 
alluded to an individeal but 


mullions in his windows, or no mullions ; case- deserves to be 


looked at very rigorously, only fights for those} 4. weston buildi he dag: 





and this we have urged fer years, suggesting Crystal 


that architects should think more of art and 
less of style, and begging for protection of those 


Looking through Mr. Scott's beok, we fall 


|out explanation, that he had. pronounced 


f 


| plaster an “accursed thing.” Tt is only fair, 
therefore, that we should give the context, 
| though the fact will remain the same. The 


| writer begins the passage by saying, it is a 
| natural reaction, that when a material..bas 
_ been much misused and made the great vehicle}. 
|for deception, it should’ be treated as aw 
|‘ tmmedicaile vuluus, and proscribed altogether, 
aud goes on ;— 


the landseape, instead. of 
rrect. lightening its beats, 0 they Mm te dol 








“This bas been, in some degree, the case] tions which often prevent mmehi departore 


+ ee 





systems, but has hardly named: er indirect 
will farther add: im this place; that-the- book 


meh 


glass, as undivided as possible ;” a high roof or | be. productive of a large amount of advantage. 
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from ordinary routine. No one, however, 
soppainicto Leeds od 5 Pevtesr me who 
knows the warehouses, and some of the villas 
in the neighbourhood of Manchester, h 
new buildings, to curtail the list, rising in 
oa ¢ po bag sg ps 
at any rate, our tecture 

reflect the condition, character, and intellect of 
the people, or w lacks the attributes of 
living art. We might, indeed, also instance 
the evidence which ey our own pages 
afford, of the growth an ence of an 


# 
g 
r 


order of taste, neither belonging to the develope-| 14, 


ment of Mediwvalism, nor slavishly adhering 
to any form of precedent, though indebted to 
many sources. architecture, both under 
the name “Italian,” and the designation 
“Gothic,” is still to be found in abundance, in 
town or country ; but as we have just now and 
on many occasions had to remark, the works 
are not erally those of architects, or at 


least not fairly to be taken as exemplifying the 
opinions and capabilities of our . The 


buildings we have alluded to, may find no 
favour with those who—in the face of all 
reason and experience—teach that there can 
be no advancement, except by first going back 
for a basis ; but they ma and animate 
others who believe that the true basis is ever 
the actual and the t—the foundation 
which it is not possible to get rid of, how- 


ever rightly we enrich the structure raised | Pu 
upon it, by new resources, the additions and | "8 


corrections of the advancing time, or re- 
discovered past. But, it would be hard to 
argue with ments who ever shift their 
ground—disputing in words, though day by day 
their better sense prevails, and they become 
less and less Medieval, and more and more in 
real accordance with us by their acts. We 
claim, from them especially, a just appreciation 
of what is doing to consummate a national and 
nineteenth century phase of architecture, in 
buildings in no sense “ Medizval” or “Gothic,” 
in school or style. 

We instance the works we have mentioned, as | 


—— that without d ing violently from | 


the style of the day,—without calling upon the 
observer to su himself not in and, or 
living in any other period than this nineteenth 


century,—yet, on the one hand, without neglect- 
ing any lesson, or passing by any beautiful 
form wheresoever found, as, on the other hand, 
without running counter to accustomed tastes, 
and presenting mere novelty,—thetrue architect 
in our day may leave some works which will 
reflect honour on himself, and on his age and 
country. The Manchester warehouses, for 
example, are neither Medieval, Gothic, nor 
rightly to be styled “ Italian,”—a term applied 
now often in mere want of a correct one, and 
not fairly to be cast back as a reproach,—the 
fact being that such terms are only in the 
difficult effort to represent that which, by the 
very nature of it as art, is incapable of verbal 


description. Than the term “Italian,” no word | ; 


is used more erroneously. The very error of 
the application is consistent with the fact of 
merit in the art. The best art will be always 
that which it is most difficult to describe. 

The buildings of the class alluded to are 
based on a style which came originally from 
foreign countries, as did every other which 
obtained a rere. and was bane oa amongst 
us,—on a style which became, if the admission 
be worth anything, emasculated and enfeebled, 
and of which the features were at | 
aliowed to glide away,—-still, on a style which 
bad become a style of our country, and became 
the style of our day, though a style which | 
nev ees, like every other, was capable of | 
being made a foundation for new creations and 
fresh embodiments of beauty and art. That 
basis in the buildings of which we have spoken 
may be the style called “ Italian,” yet the 
works themselves include materials from all 
sources. From havi 








TOMB OF THE FAMILY TAILLEPIED DE 
BONDY. 


CEMETERY OF PERE LA CHAISE. | 
Tux cemetery of Pre la Chaise (so called from 
the name of its founder, the last but one confessor 


The of which here is 
tomb of w we gi a 
sceute tn thet place ter tho temtiy Tombeniol de 








SUPPLY; Gas. 


last referred to the question of sewerage, and we 
have still to notice many of the sanitary works, 
as also the architectural features of the principal 
recent buildings of Manchester. 

Although, with the present outfalls, the sewer- 
age cannot yet be considered as in a satisfactory 
condition, much has béen done during the last 


| twelve years, in many public works, of which the 


of Manchester may be justly proud. 
The city has the advantage of Acts of Parliament 
which have been drawn with great care, and with 
such attention to requirements of public health as 
the metropolis has scarcely begun to feel the 
advantage of. The “Police Regulation Act 
passed in 1844, and the “Improvement Act,” 
1845, with a later Improvement Act (1851), and 
a “New Streets Act,” of 1853, are the chief of 
the acts that we refer to, but there are others 
for particular objects, as the Markets’ Act, and 
the Water-Supply Act. Besides the clauses re- 
lating tose and removal of refuse, there are 
provisions in the Acts, for the regulation of 
slaughter-houses, pig ap agar cellar dwellings, 
and street-paving ; for the abatement of smoke ; 
for public clocks, ilaminated—with which the 


. 
s 


= 


town is well supplied ;—for removal of nuisances, : 


spouts, and ash-pits; and matters which ha 
been referred to; * but the builder is obliged to give 
notice of works, and the town-surveyor is to see 
that the “ Regulations” are observed. Drainage 
of streets and houses is well maintained in prac- 
tice,—the chief refuse, however, being got rid of 
by other means, as before described. 

The invention of the egg-shaped fire-clay sewer, 
with the traps of the same material, has been 
claimed for Mr. Francis, an officer of the Paving, 
Sewering, and Highways’ Committee. 

xpended 


z 


amount ¢ in one year—1855-6—for 
paving and sewerage, in the chief township, was 
ae ey 1s. 10d. 





* See pp. 085, 717, and 740 of lest volume, 
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singly will suffice. The vehicles have been im- 
ed under the recently-altered management ; 
the facilities least as to con- 

in the early morning—seem to be 


Amongst the more important works of improve- 
ment in Manchester, must be mentioned those 
ee ee Till within a recent 


¥ ae Sadie how eunaite 
e a 
rate of has a bad con- 

of streets and mor- 
tality is found in streets in addition to other 
are and undrained ; and though it 

has been evident that the mortality was more 
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TOMB OF THE FAMILY OF TAILLEPIED DE BONDY. 
M. Reprick Rovertr, Arcurrecr. 


cnet ities ae 





of the street, comparison between houses of thesame | The whole work is got throagh with great rapi- 
inferior class but in different streets, shows that |dity. In the borough of Salford, when streets 
the state of the street very largely in | are found to be laid out and formed without pro- 
inereasing the mortality. The paving now in Man- | per sewerage and paving, the town clerk gives, b 

chester is done in a manner which appears to be | public advertisement, three months’ actles Sn alt 
hi successful. A foundation of gravel and cin- | parties interested, for works to be completed in a 


ders is first laid; the stones, (which seem specified manner, after which time the council), 


than those used in London), are then set will cause the works to be done, recovering the 

ee See Se, Se Sees ene. Crawshaw Booth stones, not less than 

manner yap, od gation 8 chen, of gre 
Ee or 


i 
: 
1 





terstices; and, lastly. and gas- ‘dation 15 inches thick, of gravel or broken stones 
tar, hot, is poured into interstices. |and cinders; footways of 

















' water, conveyed by aqueducts and tunnels, reaches 
| first a reservoir at Godley, about eight miles from 
| Manchester; thence it is again conveyed to two 


from the city; and from these, the supply is gi 
on the constant service system. The use 
engines in the town is considered hardly necessary, 
the pressure on the mains ing of contriv- 
ances for the protection of buildings, by fire-cocks, 
to which hose may be 

The history of the undertaking of these works 


? 


is an instructive one. The town was formerly 


which they thus got—lees than 1,000,000 gallons, 





day,—was also insufficient, and in 
ete, ie ee ae 
com To ren these evils, and acting 
on Te scons ee Cee 
voured, in to secure powers for a com- 
ee es Oe aoe 
eter oes | about ten or twelve 
miles to the east . But after 
the House of Commons, they 

their pond sO ee 
sold their works to the corperation, at 
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adopted a scheme on a greatly extended seale—in 
part a modification of that of the company, but 
with the addition of a larger drainage area. This 
latter project is that which has been pursued in 
the works that we have described. They are 
highly creditable to Mr. Bateman. The same 
engineer is now engaged in the construction of 
werks for the supply of Glasgow from Loch 
Katrine, and has completed some at Chester 
and other places. 

The total cost of the Manchester undertaking, | 
to this time, including the purchase of the old | 


works, and the distribution of water within the | 
has been about | 


city and the district supplied, 
1,300,0001.* 

The total length of pipes laid in Manchester 
and adjoining townships (exclusive of Salford), 





some years ago had rez ached to about 120 miles, their | 


diameter varying from 2 inches to 28 inches ; and 
in 1853, 4,092 hydrants had been fixed to the new 
and old mains, and upwards of 25,000 houses had 
been supplied. Ornamental iron posts, or granite 
basins, are placed in some of the principal open 
spaces of the town, where the water is constantly 
flowing. 


| 


The money expended has been borrowed on | 


security of the water-rates, which are compulsory 
upon all owners and tenants of property within 
the city, and otherwise in the ordinary way of a 
water company in the surrounding district. 

occupiers of dwelling-houses are charged a rate of 
sixpence in the pound on the poor-law assessment, 


,and otherwise improved. 
| 1855, was 31,07 


T he | 


| 


and the owners of property a rate of twopenc 2; | 


but the largest return is produced from the rental 
of water used for trading purposes. The receipts, 
however, leave a very large deficiency ; but the gas- 
works being also the property of the corpora- 
tion, the profits from that source are available 
in aid of the rates. Towards the beginning of 
1856, it was understood that the expenses of 
working and management were about 20,0007. per 
annum, and the payments of interest on money 
about 60,000/. Besides the borough of Salford, 

some places in the neighbourhood are supplied by 

the corporation of Manchester. 

The management of the gas-works has been 
often referred to as embodying the principle which 
should be adopted in other places, inclusive of the 
metropolis. A large profit is derived from the 
supply of gas, and can be devoted to the public im- 
provements. Gas was first introduced into the 
neighbourhood, for the lighting of a mill in Sal- 
ford, in 1805, three years after its introduction in 
England, by Boulton and Watt. The first public 
gas-works were erected in Water-street, in 1817 : 
there are now fours tations (besides those of the 
borough of Salford); and it was lately stated by 
Mr. Alderman Shuttleworth, that out of the real 
profits there had been spent for public improve- 
ments considerably more than half a million ster- 
ling. The chimney to the works in Gould-street, 
St. George’s-road, is 300 feet in height, and con- 
sumed about a million bricks. Mr. John Ashton, 
of Blackley, the bricklayer who has constructed 
the principal chimneys in the neighbourhood, and 
who is about seventy-five years of age, on himself 
laying the last brick, was presented by the corpo- 
ration with a silver medal. This chimney is sur- 
passed by one at Bolton, which is 368 feet high, 
and required about 1,300,000 bricks. 

Some of the street improvements have been of 
a very important character. The expenditure of 
the Improvement Committee, as given by Mr. 
James Wheeler in his “ History of Manchester,” 
was, in the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, 46,822/. 
14s. 3d. for the three years ; and the same autho- 
rity gives the amounts for which certain plots of 
ground in central situations were sold about that 
time,—whereby it appears that the prices varied 
from 2s, 6d. to as much as 5/. per square yard, 
The Victoria-bridge, opened in 1839, cost in build- 
ing 10,800/. and for widening the approaches, 
10,000/, This bridge is disfigured by an appen- 
dage to the parapet in the shape of a ball and 


cross, which the town-council would do well to 
remove. The practice of throwing refuse over the 


parapet should be put an end to. 
The rateable value of the property in the town- 


i be July, 1855, the sum then spent contained the 
following as items :— 







Purchase of land, compensation, &c.... £103,802 12 8 
Paid contracters,—works, reservoirs, 
water-courses, weirs, and bridges... 239,861 11 8 
Paid for ironwork .........cesccesssseeee vee, SORT. 3 
»»  trench-cutting .. 5,088 16 2 
» iron pipes, &c... » 63,310 8 6 
op -  WORPOR oe. ccs ee 6,620 . 0 
sy _ lead for pipe-laying ....... ° 2,163 2 
Work done under direction of Mr. 
Pi none EE Se 4 nee ne eC 69,765 5 2 
Engineer's charges ........ 11,959 0 0 
Qamage On 2,760 17 11 
scellaneous payments............ 28,566 9 10 
rh ae of pipe-laying in the city.. 30,577 12 10 
‘ 
a 


| written for publication, but will interest many of 


ships i in 1839-40 was 669,934/. ; whilst in 1855-6 
it had increased to 1,1 17,6431. The corporate 
property of the borough of Salford amounted on 
the 31st August, 1856, to 88,0147. 17s. 2d. For 
some of our figures we are indebted to Mr. Perrin’s 
Manchester Handbook. We there find the popu- 
lation of Manchester and Salford set down as 
427,000 or 428,000, instead of the much smaller 
number which might be supposed from a state- 
ment in a former article, made on the authority 
of the Appendix to the Report on Metropolitan 
Drainage. 


considering the population of the borough of 


Manchester apart from that of Salford. 

The Borough Prison, noticed by us during the 
progress of its erection, has, we believe, just lately 
been extended. The first portion was completed 
in 1850, for 500 prisoners, at a total cost as stated 
of 88,9037. 11s. Ten millions of bricks are said to 
have been used. The ground, eighteen acres, in 
the Hyde-road, had cost 240/. per acre. The new 
addition was intended to raise the accommodation 
to the number of 832 separate cells. 

The principal market, called Smithfield, in 
Shude-hill, of an area of nearly four acres, has 
lately been covered with a roof of iron and glass, 
The cost, to October, 
31. 9s. 3d. 





HASTY NOTES AT ROME 
THE ROAD. 

Tue following extracts, which we are enabled 

to give from two letters by a travelling architect, 

dated the 10th and 13th of December, were not 


AND ON 


our readers :— 

“We passed a night at the grand Hotel du 
Louvre, at Paris, and were struck with the 
magnificence of the dining-room and _ salon, 
decorated and painted in the richest style 
for a palace. The driving into a large court 


covered with glass, and having only one door of 


ingress, is certainly good for an hotel, and very 
much to be preferred to setting down in the 
street, with a lot of idle persons to interfere with 
one’s luggage, but the management was much 
too complicated and troublesome. To get a cup 
of tea it is necessary to write it down ona card, 
with one’s name, number of room, &c. This card 
one gives to a waiter, who sends it down to the 
kitchen, and at last arrives a cup ef tea. Now, 
for a tired person, this writing is very annoying, 
as first one must call a waiter to get a card and 
pencil. The accounts are kept so regularly and 
fine, in large books in a large office, with many 
clerks, that it takes an hour to get one’s account 
before leaving. It is the French military system 
applied to an hotel, and cannot answer. There 
are some fine churches at Dijon, worth a day’s 
visit. From Dijon we went to Neufchatel, by 
Besancon and Portarlier, a very beautiful route, 
sufficiently hilly without being too mountainous. 
The land all the way was cultivated, and the 
vintage was being gathered in as we passed. The 
grapes this year are reported throughout to be 
fine, and that the wine will be very good. From 
Neufchitel we went to Berne, where a very large 
hotel is being built clese to the railway station. 
The arrangement is so different from our inns, I 
would have taken a tracing of the plan had there 
been time. A very large building is nearly com- 
pleted at Berne, in the Tuscan palace style, for 
the Government Offices and Parliament House. 
As a general whole, it is fine and well executed, 
but, unfortunately, the cornice is similar to that 


of the Palazzo Vecchio, &c. at Florence, not 
Italian, while the windows and lower part are 
similar to the Strozzi, &c. From Berne we went 


to Thun, Interlaken, Bunig, &c. to Lucerne, all 
of which you know about: the latter remains, as 
it has always been, grand and natural. We were 
in the same hotel as the Prince of Wales, a gen- 
tlemanly young person, who went into the shops 
like other people to buy prints, &c. and carried 
them home in his hand. From 


Lucerne we 
went over the St. Gothard, in a diligence: there 


was no snow at all, even on the top of the moun- 
tain: we ascended ona fine day, and descended by 
moonlight to Bellinzona, a dirty place, beautifully 
situated under the mountains. 

After visiting the lake Como we got to Milan. 
The Milan cathedral is in beautiful order, 
inside and out: in fact, I have never seen a cathe- 
dral so exquisitely kept up: it appears to me that 
much must have been doné since my former visit. 
The cov ering a great church with white marble 
is very nice. | mounted to the top. Prints are 
published, naming all the churches, mountains, 
&e. seen from the roof,— a good idea. There is a 


_project to bring into shape the great place 


The discrepancy probably arises from | 
| three-quarter columns stuck on high pedestals, or 





d’armes, where Napoleon’s amphitheatre is, A 
new large church has been built, dedicated to 
St. Carlo Borromeo, in the Roman style ; that is, a 
great dome with a small body, and front. stuck on. 
From Milan we worked our way to Venice, 
there being a railway open all the way. We 
visited Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, in the 
way. I never thought Palladio deserved the 
very high position given him: my opinion is not 
changed on a second visit. His style is too un- 
natural: he is to me too clumsy and heavy. I do 
not admire his Venetian church fronts, of great 


his palace fronts with columns the height of two 
or three stories. Those men appear to me better 
who kept the columns the height of the separate 


| stories, as at the library of St. Mark’s, the palaces 


‘on the Grand Canal, ‘ke. 


| covering as 


I have some mosaics 
Mark’s, with the gold under the glass 
at St. Sophia’s, and which Minton 
has as ‘yet been unable to make. Venice is as 
interesting on a second visit as a first, and I think 
it improving. From Venice we,went to Padua, 
Ferrara, and Bologna, examining the separate 
schools of painting in the way. ‘The theatre of 


from St. 


Bologna is very handsome, and solid, and unlike 


in internal arrangement and decoration all others, 


| being treated architecturally, and not uphol- 
| sterally. * * * * * 


In the coupé of a diligence we went from 
Bologna to Pistoia, starting at the early hour of 
two a.m. arriving at about two p.m. From 
Pistoia we went to Florence by railway, which is 
open from Leghorn through Pisa to Florence. 
Florence is not much altered: the old palaces re- 
main as sombre and grand as usual. The quay 
has been lengthened from the Carraja bridge, 
where it formerly stopped, nearly to the Cascine, 
and fine large houses have been built facing the 
Arno. Anew gate and road are being formed to enter 
the Cascine. Workmen have commenced putting 
a marble front to Santa Croce. The exterior of 
the Duomo and the whole of the campanile have 
been beautifully restored with variegated marbles, 
and mosaic work to match the old: an iron rail- 
ing has been put round the Duomo, to prevent 
people polluting it. The front remains naked as 
before. Several of the palaces facing the Arno 
have been turned into hotels, the number of 
visitors having greatly increased. A Protestant 
English church has been opened near the Porta 
San Gallo. Several new rooms have been opened 
at the Public Gallery above the Uffizi, one con- 
taining sketches by the old masters. A “ Last 
Supper,” certainly by Raffaelle, has been discovered 
on a wall of a suppressed cenvent: the premises 
have been purchased by Government, and an 
Egyptian museum opened. The cupola of the 
Medici chapel, in San Lorenzo, is covered with 
frescoes by Benvenuti, very clever: the subjects, 
Adam and Eve, Deluge, Birth of Christ, Last 
Judgment, &c. are painted in eight compartments, 
with moulded styles separating them, which I 
think preferable to painting the whole cupola in 
one large confused picture, that cannot be seen 
well from anywhere. These pictures were in pro- 
gress when I was at Florence twenty-two years 
ago. A capital carriage-road has been made up to 
Fiesole: you may remember that the last or upper 
part you had to walk. The way the money was 
raised was by selling patents of nobility at about 
100/. or upwards, according to the rank selected. 
It seems they have an old right of creating nobles 
at Fiesole, so if you would like to be Lord : 
send me 100/. and I will see if I can get you en- 
rolled in the golden book of this ancient town. 
There are now two suspension-bridges at Florence 
over the Arno. In re-paving the streets they are 
adopting the English mode of high in the middle, 
with foot pavements, instead of the continental 
plan of low in the middle, without footways, still 
retaining the large flat blocks. Gas is laid on to 
the streets and shops. 

Now let us be off to Rome as fast as possible. 
We stop a day at Sienna, where nothing is doing 
or done. There are some very interesting pictures 
by the early masters in the academy. By dili- 
gence we get to Rome in thirty hours, instead of 
four days, by Vett. and put up at the Hétel 
» very large, very comfortable, and near 
the Via Condotti, built’ since I was here. Other 
large hotels have been opened. Caffe Greco is 
as thick in smoke as of old, and there is not one 
in Rome fit to take a lady into. A foot pavement 
has been laid to the Corso, too narrow tor people 
to pass, so they still walk in the middle. Gas is 
laid on. I know of little other change, unless it 
be that Rome may be a little nastier than for- 
merly, or probably Paris and other continental 
towns have advanced, while Rome has stood still. 
The entrances to palaces and houses are still dirty 
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and disgusting. The Raffaelle at the loggie of 
Vatican have been enclosed with glazed sashes be- 
tween the piers on the three stories, on the three 
sides of thecourt-yard. The famous Vatican pictures 
are moved up into a cold, dull attic, and are never 
open without payment. The rooms where they 
were are being painted in fresco, by Podesti—the 
whole history about the Immaculate Conception, 
as settled by the present pope. A marble column, 
with bronze reliefs, has been set up in the Piazza 
di Spagna, commemorative of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. The pillar is too small 
for the substructure. I yesterday walked out six or 
seven miles along the Via Appia, between the ruined 
tombs, not one of which retains its form and 
original appearance, except our old friend Cecilia | 
Metella. Poor Canina must have been a man of | 
a very lively imagination to have made the fine | 
restorations shown in his work, out of the little | 
that remains, as, generally speaking, all the ex- | 
terior carvings are gone clean away. In our way | 
we visited three very interesting columbaria just 
inside the Porta Sebastiana, the first opened about | 
twelve years ago, and the last about one and a | 
half year ago. This last retains a considerable 
part of its ancient vaulting, with simple rough | 
arabesques on the surface. The interior workman- | 
ship of all of them is very rough: the stucco was | 
painted in colour, as at Pompeii. If we have not | 
correct measurements of these, I think it would | 
be interesting to get one of the Corresponding | 
members here to measure them, showing the | 
ancient colouring and the marble caskets placed | 
in some of the niches, as a communication to the | 
Institute. You must distinguish these from the | 
columbarium opened about 1831, near the Porta | 
Latina. In the grounds of the Villa Pamfili| 
Doria I have also visited a columbarium, smaller 
than the above, but nearly perfect in its interior, | 
which has been opened about eighteen years, and 
consequently since our time. A section showing 
a side of this, with its ancient staircase, might be | 
added to the communication. A large monument 
has been erected in the Villa Doria by the prince, 
over the bodies of the French killed in the late 
revolution, with a figure of the Virgin in the 
centre. The casino of the Villa Corsini, near, was | 
destroyed, and the Prince Doria has bought the 
estate, and, it seems, purposes rebuilding the 
casino; We say villa for house in England; but 
here villa means the place, park, and gardeus, the 
house being called casino, casa, or palazzo, accord- 
to size. This you know; but Englishmen often do 
not. GA... | 





TRANSLATION OF THE LATIN EPILOGUE 
TO THE “ADELPHI” OF TERENCE. 
PERFORMED AT WESTMINSTER, DECEMBER, 1857. 
The subject of the Epilogue—occasioned by the 
inauguration of new Greek Scenery—is a dis- 
cussion upon the rival styles of Classic and 

Gothic. 

(Enter Ascuinvs, examining the new scenes 
critically, with the “ Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture” under his arm.) 

se.—This street, I hear, has been bnt just re- 

stored,—| after some shrugs of dissatis- 
Faction | 
What ancient barbarisms will our times 
admit ! 
Another Greek example! Oh! how flat, 
Tame, and offensive all things have become! | 
How dense and dead a surface! Noneht 
sublime 
Or graceful can one trace init! Alas! | 
Dull bosoms of our countrymen! The sun | 
Rises, yet note they nothing from his rays. 
But thou, illustrious author, | holding up his 
book | shalt dispel 
The darkness thickly cast around ! 
(Enter Cresiruo.) 
Ct.—Good morrow ! 
What seek’st thou here? Oh, oh! I do 
suspect 
Some fair attraction here resides: beware 
Lest thy young bride should learn tiiy 
secret. 
Ese.—Hush! 
No commonplace desires my breast in- | 
flame ; 
I follow through the world the one ideal | 
KaXov } 
Ct.—Content with shades ? 
4ise.—Xsthetical, indeed, | 
I woo the polish’d and etherial arts. 
To know the inmost depths of beauty’s | 
laws, 
Form, figure, colour; which should be ap- | 
plied 


To which,—this truly is to have true taste. 
This, as a solace to sick mortals, comes, 
A cure for care: divine Esthesis! 
Cct.—I 
Would rather the Esthetics of an ass 
With plenty of sweet hay in meadows broad. 
Carest thou not for supper ? 
4sc.—O unfit 

E’en for brute life; — thou never wilt 

become 
An Esoteric Doctor :—-thou dost bear 
An earthly soul :—and in a painting wrought 
By Zeuxis e’en, wouldst nothing see but 

paint ! 





| Ct,—What more ought one to see ? 
4ise.—The hidden depths 
And mysteries of things lie there reveal’d 
To cultivated minds: there follow I 
Art thus concealed within,—effects aerial, 
Space, strength, proportion, pathos, and 
bathos too ! 
With caution I distinguish *twixt the 
times 
Pree-Raffaellite and those that follow’d 
them. 
Go, visit Manchester—her treasures scan; 
These with soft stimulants the crowd in- 
struct. 
Ct.—You greatly err—the man of Manchester 
Exclaims, “ Why feed’st thou me with empty 
paintings ? 
Give me the tin.” 
sec.— Tis cotton blunts their minds: 
But drop the paintings, and the topic 
change. 
One parent art all others has excell’d: 
*Tis architecture. 
Ct.—1 agree with you. 
4ése.—I am entirely in it. 
Ct.—I presume 
Thou art a Freemason. 
Aést.—A mistress mute 
Rules the whole tenour of this human life, 
Both intellect and sense. 


(Enter Micio and DEMEA, who remain behind, | 


listening to the discussion.) 
Upon this rule, 
So just and gentle, everything depends ; 
We suit the habitation to the man. 
Ct.—What if he has no habitation, though ? 
ise.—Happy are we who live to-day at all, 
When the pure style of Medieval times 
Is held in just esteem! Thou art aware 
That antiquated Athens is despised, 
And Doric and Ionic styles detested. 
Ct.—Greece, in this matter, always bears the 
palm. 
#se,—With simpletons. There is an inert load 
Upon its form of nude simplicity. 
Art Medieval, on the contrary, 
With unjust law and limit not content, 
Branches ad libitum on every side. 


Besides, whate’er we build, there is dif- 


fused 
Throughout its limbs a spirit deep and 
pure, 
Expressed symbolically : ’tis a matter 
Conduecing to the morals of the people. 
Ct.—Do brick and stone teach really right and 
faith ? 
Ese.—Nought more immoral, haply, can be found 
Than Greek and Roman architecture : look 
At page the sixth, for thus my author 
speaks. 
Ct.—Searce can I understand these things. 
se.—It is 
Because, untutor’d and unhappy, thou 
Art wanting in sthetics. 
Ct.—Surely thou j 
Wilt not find fault with temples beautiful, 
Which Burlington (a man of equal rank | 
By birth and intellect) has rear’d for us! 
se.—Be civil, prythee,—sometimes ’tis the cue 
Of a wise man to keep his mouth close 
shut. 
Ct.—At all events he opens it to eat. 
Ese. [Hesitating, and surveying the walls of the 
dormitory |.—This building is inferior, and 
not 
A little barbarous. 
Ct.—I say ’tis false! 
Zsc.—What if we pull it down ? 
C#.—Oh monstrous! 
ise.—And | 
By Gothic rule, | Producing a plan of the | 
College fagade Gothicised. | 
ct.—If! 
~Ese.—Prythee have a care 
For things pertaining to the Middle Age. 
Elizabeth was founder of this school : 


| 





Barry approves the scheme—but the ex- 
ense ! 
Ct.—Don’t mention that [with a shrug). 
(Micro and DEMEA now advance.) 
4ise.—Ah! with all joy I hail 
The presence of these gentlemen. Right 
welcome ! 
Just in the nick of time have you arrived: 
To your calm judgments shall our contest 
yield. 
Mic.—A\\ your objections I have heard and know: 
With the permission of your great autho- 
rity [pointing to his book | 
(For I allow him certainly to be 
An author high-soul’d and grandiloquent) 
Thus I determine.—Neither shouldst thou 
blame 
In all respects the judgment, Eschinus, 
Formed in thy brother’s mind ;—nor should 
| he thine : 
| For surely none of us exist so rude, 
So void of culture, (whilst the scene re- 
new’d 
So skilfully relates to ancient Athens) 
But in whose breast the chaste and beau- 
teous forms 
Of Grecian art would cause a joyous throb, 
Or would that hinder that the self-same 
man 
Should feel his senses struck with holy awe 
When entering St. Peter’s neighbouring 
vile, 
Which lifts alike its sacred pinnacles 
And hearts of its beholders to the skies ? 
Begone these envious controversies all ! 
To Greeks and Goths be equal homage 
paid. 
(2scuints advancing) 
Well, then ! “the Brothers” of our play 
have sent 
This oracle of our Esthetics true. 
| Do you confirm it now by your applause. 
A. F. A. 











A PLEA FOR THE BEAUTIFUL IN ART. 
It has been truly said, that the question— 
|“ What is beauty?” is the question of a blind 
man. And, endowed as a man is with a mind 
,capable by cultivation of embracing not only 
purely intellectual pursuits, but also gifted with 
| the faculty of conceiving and craving after the 
| most refined imaginations; his education, to be 
|complete in any degree, must comprise at least 
some knowledge of, or feeling for, the fine arts, 
however his power of enjoyment may be influenced 
or modified by the period, place, or circumstances 
| of his existence. 
| In the various ages of the earth’s history, man 
inust necessarily have entered upon his career 
|under as strangely varying auspices, and have 
| been influenced by as widely differing aims. 
Could we penetrate into the private history of 
|remote antiquity, to the days when Tubal Cain, 
“the father of all who worked in iron,” first 
| erected his forge, or to those when the Chaldeans 
| first essayed to decipher the face of the heavens, 
| how utterly different might we expect to find all 
their associations and tendencies, acting as they 
did as the pioneers of the whole civilised world— 
feeling their way on the very threshold of art and 
science, with no guide but their own unassisted 
reason to direct their course; from the children 
of the present generation, on whom the ends of 
the world are come, and whose mission, it seems, 
is to build up and decorate with a minuteness of 
finish not dreamed of by their forefathers, super- 


' structions which, after all, have sprung from, and 


rest on, the foundations of much of what was dis- 
covered and called into being in those early 
times. 

These first labourers, indeed, had a vast tield 
stretched out before them. It was theirs to pos- 
sess, and to subdue to the purposes of human use 
and enjoyment, the realms of nature, presented 
to their hands in all the rugged grandeur and 
undiscovered attributes of their primeval con- 
dition. Theirs was the task first to extract iron 
from the rock, and to dig brass from the moun- 
tain, and by practical experience to learn the 


| nature and capabilities, in simple and compound 


forms, of the materials which labour and investi- 


| gation developed to their use. 


Step by step we may imagine them to have 
proceeded, from the toil of procuring what was 
absolutely necessary to their existence, to the 
search after the comforts and conveniences of a 
higher civilization ; and gradually, as their minds 
opened to comprehend something of refinement, 
with doubt and uncertainty timidly advancing in 
the first steps of mental cultivation. 
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Who shall say with what sensations the pioneers | When he counts his little wealth, he finds he has 
of art and taste in their respective countries first | in his hands coins which bear the image and super- 
entered upon their task? The real capacity of| scription of ancient and modern intellectual 
the human mind in such pursuits had hitherto | dynasties, and that in virtue of this possession 
been as a sealed book; and it was theirs to | acquisitions are in his power, solid knowledge 
develope, in some degree, its wonderful powers of | within his reach which none could ever have 
thought and imagination; to kindle and exhibit | attained to, if it were not that the gold of truth 
to the world the first spark of artistic talent— | once dug out of the mine circulated more and more 
the first glimmering ray of genius. widely among mankind.”’* 

But their day was short, their fruition small;; The practical development of the fine arts, form- 
without experience or established rules of art, | ing, as it does, a most interesting portion of the 
they had all these to learn and apply for them- | annals of the civilized world, although it has been 
selves. No wonder, then, if the shadows of the | so gradual during many succeeding periods of its 
evening closed upon the labours of succeeding | history, has nevertheless been marked by such 
races of these patriarchal artists, ere they had | various striking and sudden revolutions at others, 
fashioned the first link of the mighty chain, | that in forming an estimate of the state of art at 
which, from their time to ours, serves to illustrate any particular era, our judgment should always be 
the history of the noblest minds in their respec- comparative. We should be careful to examine of 
tive generations. | what the most distinguishing features of the prac- 

Perhaps the most extraordinary phase of the tice of professors of each distinct generation con- 
history of the ancient world, which time has sisted, as compared with the works of their imme- 
spared, is the existence of the vast remains of diate predecessors, as well of their successors and 
architectural art which abound in almost every | pupils: by such an investigation we may generally 
quarter of the East—of temples, mosques, palaces, arrive at a tolerably just conclusion, and form 
and monumental buildings; “many of which some opinion as to whether artists were then ad- 


+1 


puzzle the mind while contemplating mysterious vancing in the true principles of their study, 





wonders springing out of darkness and oblivion.” | according to their light and knowledge, reaching | 
These, indeed, are the worthy memorials of de- | forward to higher excellencies of conception and | 
parted dynasties. The fitting mementoes of execution than had been before attained ; conquer- | 
“the kings of the nations who lie in glory,”—_ ing difficulties, and discovering and avoiding former | 
enshrined amid their ruins. | imperfections ;—or whether, disregarding or mis- 
These and similar remains afford ample evi- taking the true and noble aim of high art, they | 
dence of the fact, how early the sons of Adam’ were suffering technical routine to usurp the place | 
were impelled to depart from mere utilitarianism, | of imagination and invention, and relapsing from | 
and to aspire in the use of their materials to the the better promise of their fathers ;—whether, in| 
inventions of structures and forms possessing the short, under their guidance, art was in the, 
attributes of beauty, and suggesting by their ap- ascendant or in the decline. | 
pearance something of the solemnity or dignity of In considering the actual merits of any indi- | 
their purposes. How nobly and earnestly they | vidual artist, we should also, I think, be careful to | 
pursued this object these relics equally attest; bear in mind the general state of art in his country | 
and we may well assume, that the furniture and during his lifetime. In the hopeful years of its | 
internal decorations of their great buildings were growth, as well as in the high and palmy days of | 
gorgeous, and their appointments luxurious, in its most distinguished triumph, cheered onward | 
proportion to the grandeur of their exteriors. by the patronage of princes, and stimulated by the | 
That they were in very early times no strangers example and influence of successful genius, it is | 
to the use of “pleasant pictures,” and the charms natural to expect that the progress of its honoured | 
of “instruments of music,” we are aware from disciples should be proportionably striking and 
sacred writ and other historic records. rapid. But it always appears to me, on the other 
How much are we indebted to the earliest hand, that the energy and perseverance of a single 
essayists in art for the dignity of their concep- man, who, opposing himself to the debased taste | 
tions, though we may have to select their beauties of his day, arrests art in some degree in its down- | 
from amid much that appears crude and barbaric ' ward tendency, is entitled to almost more respect | 
to our more educated tastes. For let us in and to the deeper gratitude of prosperity, though | 
imagination trace the course of time from the his success may be small, than he who, being | 
generations of old up to our own days, and con- endowed with rare gifts, has had also rare oppor- 
template the successive discoveries and advances tunities, and has run his brilliant career amid the 
in science, art, and literature, which are opened approval and acclamations of his fellow men, pro- 
out to our view, and on what a pinnacle of accu- tected and caressed by the great, and surrounded 
mulated wisdom and experience we seem to stand! by a willing and enthusiastic crowd of admirers, 
And though a Galileo, a Michelangelo, a Milton, anxious to tread in his footsteps, and to advance 
a Shakspeare, or a Newton, may flash across our the cause of their common mistress. | 
path as we proceed, and impart an unwonted If, in illustration of what I mean, we take into 
lustre to their respected eras, yet how almost consideration the favourable auspices as regards 
imperceptibly does secret upon secret appear to patronage and public feeling under which such 
have unfolded itself to the steady and persevering men as M. Angelo and Raffaelle worked, compared 
investigation of truth, and how comparatively with the difficulties against which at a later period 
little any one single generation seems to have the Caraccihad to contend, I think we shall recog- 
advanced in the pursuit. ‘nise and admire the earnest and deep love for the 
The older the world becomes, and the greater , beautiful which animated the latter to attempt 
proportion the period embraced in the records of the revival of the true principles of their profes- 
the past, bears to the fleeting years of a single ‘sion, at a time when it had confessedly relapsed 
life, so much the more strongly must the conviction | into mannerism and feebleness, and become utterly 
impress itself upon the mind, of our obligations to debased and degraded by false taste. 
those who have preceded us. And what astrange| The former great masters no doubt advanced 
and mysterious sympathy and brotherhood seems | art, in sculpture, painting, and architecture, far 
thus to be awakened between the living and the beyond the state in which they found it. In their 
dead ! For we form but one of the connecting hands the realistic and comparatively prosaic 
links of the vast chain of human existence. The “manner of the school of their masters Ghirlandaio 
great world viewed m this aspect, its knowledge, and Pietro Perugino, and their contemporaries, 
its wisdom, its experience, seems almost as it expanded into a style of ideal and poetic beauty ; 
were to consist of the mighty dead! but they entered on their career at a time when | 
We contemplate their works, we discuss their the star of art was already in the ascendant, and 
opinions, and often possess the transcript of their were not only encouraged by the most munificent 
mind’s best gifts, from youth through the vigour patron of the fine arts whom Italy, and perhaps 
of manhood to old age; and though absent in the world, ever saw, but were also seconded by 
body, their influence thus still survives and dwells popular feeling, which seems to have caught the 
among us. This union may be traced in almost | flame from the example of the higher powers, and 
every element of thought and learning, although | to have kindled into enthusiasm in the cause. Far 
perhaps often invisible in its operation. | different was the epoch during which the talents 
“The most familiar words and phrases,” says | of Ludovico Caracci and his kinsmen were first | 
Professor Whewell, “are connected by imper- |called into operation. The golden age of Italian | 
ceptible ties with the reasonings and discoveries of | art had then departed. The vigour of her perfec- | 
former men and distant times. Their knowledge | tion had lapsed into weakness; her invention into} 
is an inseparable part of ours ; the present genera- | mannerism and imitation. 
tion inherits and uses the scientific wealth of all| “The establishment of the famous Academia, | 
the past. And this is the fortune not only of the | or school of painting, at Bologna, which restored | 
great and rich in the intellectual world, of those | the art in its last state of degeneracy, originated | 
who have the key of the ancient storehouses, and in the profound meditations of Ludovico.” “He | 
who have accumulated treasures of their own, but | travelled to inspect the works of the elder mas- | 
the humblest inquirer, while he puts his reasonings 








ters.” “Returning to Bologna, he found his 
degenerate brothers in art still quarrelling about 
the old and the new school; and thus, in the 
midst of opposition, he propounded the principle 
on which he hoped to remodel art—that of com- 
bining a close observation of nature with the 
imitation of the great masters, modifying both, 
however, by the disposition of the artist himself ; 
and Ludovico lived to realise his project in the 
reformation of art, and witnessed the school of 
Bologna flourishing afresh when all the others had 
fallen.” The posthumous results of this grand 
experiment were no less noble than were its im- 
mediate fruits during the lives of its authors, for 
“the great masters of this last epoch of Italian 
painting were their pupils.”* The names of such 
disciples alone as Guido and Domenichino are suf- 
ficient to attest the purity of their teaching, and 
to establish their claim to the gratitude of pos- 
terity. 

It is much the fashion of the present day to 
disparage this school, and to apply the term 
“eclecticism ” as one of reproach to any style of 
art which is supposed to be obnoxious to it. No 
doubt a painter without genius who attempts to 
combine the several beauties of all the schools, is 
very likely to lose character, and to produce an 
insipid concoction of other men’s ideas without 
any of their beauties; but if he be capable of 
carrying out the maxim of the Caracci in its 
integrity, not only combining “ a close observation 
of nature,” with “the imitation of the great 
masters,” but have also sufficient individual imagi- 
nation and power to enable him further “to 
modify it by his own disposition,” he surely does 
no more than avail himself of his knowledge of 
the teaching and experience of the past, in a 
manner perfectly legitimate, and in accordance 
with the true principles of his art. 

That after the days of their more immediate 
disciples, painting again languished into a state 
of feebleness, is no more chargeable upon the 
principles taught by the Caracci, than is the fact 
that before their day it had lost the prestige which 
it possessed during the lives of the great masters, is 
a reproach upon them. In each case the result is 
referrible to the same cause,—the restlessness of 
the human mind, which is never stationary, and 
in its fluctuations subjects the pursuits of art and 
taste to periodical changes, and revolutions other- 
wise unaccountable. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that these 
ebbings and flowings in the tide of mental pro- 
gress may, as regards some periods of the world’s 
history at least, have the effect of rendering our 
knowledge of the real state of the arts at those 
times very imperfect; for may not succeeding 
generations often lose sight of even great prin- 
ciples, which have been familiar to their more 
illustrious ancestors, and which, as time advances, 
may again be recovered as it were from the secret 
storehouse of nature, and adapted anew to their 
original purposes? It is difficult to conclude, for 
instance, that such accomplished mathematicians 
as the Greeks were, should have been wholly 
ignorant of the rules of linear perspective, or that 
the more perishable of their works of art, their 
paintings, many of which were, as history infers, 
held in high esteem among themselves, should 
have been very inferior to their sculptures. Yet, 
if they did possess this science, its knowledge 
certainly died with them for a time; and if we 


‘refer to the best of the pictorial remains of 


Herculaneum and Pompeii, we find most unmis- 
takable evidence that they had no more conception 
of it than the Chinese exhibit in such designs as 
their “willow pattern,” which, from the strange 
perversity of taste of our manufacturers, still 
continues to haunt our dinner-table and tea ser- 
vices. 

In these specimens of Pompeian art we find 
associated sometimes with figures possessing con- 
siderable merit, the strangest jumbles of ill-drawn 
buildings and distorted landscape, with so total a 
disregard of such small matters as the position 
of points of sight, vanishing points, horizons, and 
the like, as would satisfy the last strange teaching 
of an accomplished but most eccentric critic of our 
own day. Now it has always struck me as a very 
extraordinary fact in the history of the fine arts, 
that apparently the very last style which attains 
perfection in any country is that of landscape 
painting. The Pompeians, while possessing a very 


| respectable power in figure painting, had evidently 


not reached it ; and even among the great masters 
we shall often find very crude representations of 
external nature,—Salvator Rosa, Gaspar Poussin, 
Claude, Cuyp, Berghem, Both, Hobbema,—were 


not the exponents of an early stage of art in their 





into words, benefits by the labours of the greatest. | 


| * “Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” | 


* D'Israeli’s ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature.” 
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respective schools; but, on the contrary, did not | in spite, it may be, of subordinate imperfections— 
flourish until it had attained a very high state of'|is reterrable to the consistent carrying out of this 
development. | ruling idea, whatever it may be. 

I am not going to claim for the landscape artist In the late Art-Treasures Exhibition was a 
a place above or equal to that of the historical | picture attributed to Michelangelo, of a Madonna, 
painter. The latter, I am aware, must ever rank jand four angels holding a scroll: two of the figures 
highest, for the power of delineating the human | @rée unfinished,—there is little attempt at compo- 
figure, whether single or in composition, under its | S!t10n, and not much that is remarkable in colour. 
varying phases of passion, emotion, and attitude, Passing over the subject, which was in accordance 
which he is supposed to possess, is the noblest aim of | with the taste of his times, I do not think that I 
the painter’s art; but I do say, most confidently, | @Ver saw a work that so deeply impressed me as 
that landscape painting of a really high character, is | bearing internal evidence of having come from the 


only the product of the most advanced and refined | easel of a great genius. The lofty expression of 
state of mental and artistic cultivation. In our | the principal figure; the beauty of the heads of 


ewn country its practice is of comparatively recent ithe angels, especially of one in profile ; the 
date, and Richard Wilson and Gainsborough may jrotundity of the limbs, and the vigorous and 
be said to be among our first successful essaviste | correct drawing throughout—seemed irresistibly 
in it. To what extent, if at all, landscape paint- |to impress the mind with the conviction, that one 
ing may have been practised by such a people as | Stood before a genuine picture by the greatest 
the Greeks, is a question, I apprehend, which oye of his art, and suggested a regret that it 
must ever remain among the mysteries of the | ¥4S not the property of the nation. ; 
past; but arguing from analogy, I venture the | The tendency and am of any work pretending 
conjecture, that if such works ever did exist, they j to be classed as one of high art should be the 
formed some of the latest triumphs of the days | illustration of the sublime or beautiful in nature 
of their highest artistic splendour. * |i some of their phases. : There is a well-known 
The particular form in which the artist cots | 1epartment of art consisting of a class of pictures 
forth his genius to the world is generally orien whose mission it is to portray broad humour or 


. ats me \familiar and domestic scenes. Such works can 
much influenc y y at - : 
and fecongrennge aie thang grr. ag hs eae ate /never claim to rank as high art, but they possess 
classical and peer: oe piece art, in various | “ei peculiar beauties; and Wilkie has proved 
tna of tha Gleheee. anils ob Ghlitt wanien' tas that these may be highly characteristic without 
a8 y» . ‘ “|running into caricature, and jocose without 


turn, seems to have opolised th “il to the | . ‘ P eo: 
4 to have monopolised the penc the | descending to indelicacy, which is more than can 


enetasion of chmost nny ether; ‘bat in this respect | be said for many of the Dutch painters in their 
treatment of similar subjects. 


the artist is, as it were, the creature of his time, | 

and we must judge of his individual peculiarities , i é . ee ey 
not so much . his choice of subject, ude his mode | » se - angry ae f — wag re rs 
oftreatment ; and if he be a man of note, we shall mere accessories, it = Suet - ace ager courte " 
be pretty sure to find some predominating charac- may be introduced with advantage into 0 wee 
teristic prevailing throughout his works. As, for of the highest class; but they should — 
instance, in the works of one we may detect a carefully kept secondary to the main su —_ ” 
feeling for the sublime and lofty in 4 xpression be illustrated, and be so disposed and arranged as 
overbearing all others; in those of another we to assist the artist in explaining his story—care 
may find great power of composition ; in those of being taken that they shall not so far obtrude 
another harmony of colouring ; kk “ieee en themselves upon the eye as to interfere with the 
exquisite perception of the el egant ond feealtels general composition of the picture, or convert it 
: us >| from a serious to a comic or vulgar work.* 

m another a marvellous management of light and 
shadow, and so on. And though in all cases, no — ee = si 
doubt, the production should be so far perfect in| “TRIFortuM.”—With reference to the origin 





all essentials of a work of art as to remove the 
impression of glaring defect in any one of them, 
yet I think that in almost every instance of a 
vigorous and successful embodiment of the artist’s 
pursuit,—be he sculptor, painter, or architect,— 
we may without difficulty discover its predomi- 


nating attribute, and feel that its peculiar merit— 








of this term, already referred to, a correspondent 
suggests that thg Italian verb traforare, “to 
pierce through,” may have given rise to it, espe- 
cially if the Lombardy architects assisted in the 
early introduction of the Gothic style. 


* Read before the Liverpool Architectural and Archeo- 
logical Society, by Mr, Francis Horner.—To be continued. 








NAMES AND ARCHITECTURAL REBUSES, 
PRIOR BOLTON, BECKINGTON, ABBOT ISLIP, 
CASTLETON, THOMAS ABEL, T. HARPER. 


Mccu has been said and written respecting the 
originof surnames. The Johnsonsand Robertsons,— 
these varied according to circumstances into Jack- 
sons and Robinsons —indicate names of English 
origin, while the Jack and Robin smack of a 
more northern source. Of names of this descrip- 
} tion, we have Thompson (Tomson), Richardson, 
Gilbertson, Watson, and a host besides: we have 
names which have been derived from the com- 
plexions—Blacks, Browns, Greys, Reids, Whites, 
Orange, &c.: there are also Blacklocks, White- 
locks, &e. Other surnames have been handed 
down from past times in consequence of the trade 
or profession of the parent—such as Smith, Gold- 
smith, Archer, Husbandman, Carpenter, Butler, 
Harper, and so forth: some surnames have arisen 
in consequence of persons, in times when travel- 
ling to a distance was less common than now, 
being called after their native towns: and it 
should be noted, that until a century back, and 
| for long before, it was customary to call friends 
|and neighbours more frequently by their Chris- 
| tian than by their surnames. Foundling children 
| have been the cause of many new names, in com- 
memoration of the places, in which the unfor- 
tunates have been found. As an instance, it may 
be mentioned that not very long ago a child was 
found amongst some whins on a moor, and was 
called “ Whin Bob.” He afterwards became Mr. 
Robert Whin, and was the ancestor of a race of 
Whins. The Strongs, the Armstrongs, Percys, 
Shakespears, Wardells,and such-like,commemorate 
former |prowess or warlike deeds. In schools and 
remote places the practice of calling nicknames 
has not yet gone out of use; and it has, no doubt, 
been the application of these to personal pecu- 
liarities which has led to the names of Fox, 
Roebuck, Pyke, Dove, Buck, Cocks, &c. Then we 
have Springs, Summers, and Winters: we do not 
remember the name of Autumn. Some surnames 
are extraordinary,—for instance, Death, Grabb, 
Coffin, and others equally melancholy and unplea- 
sant. However, instead of directing notice to the 
peculiarities of names, we ought rather to have 
drawn attention to the ingenuity which was dis- 
played by men of the olden time in arranging 
their names in cunningly-devised monograms, or 
exhibiting them in such devices as are shown in 
the engravings. From the plentiful use which 
has been made of the rebus of Prior Bolton, ot 
St. Bartholomew the Great (fig. 1), in that builds 











ing, and also on various portions of the possession- 
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of the Priory at Canonbury, it is evident that the 
worthy prior felt a pleasure in seeing it,—a bolt 
(or arrow)* and ton. The ton appears also in that 
Castleton (fig. 4). Thomas Abel’s (5) and T. 
Harper’s (6) speak for themselves. Fig. 3, from 
Abbot Islip’s Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, gives 
the rebus twice,—in the figure slipping from the 
the tree, and the hand plucking a slip, with the 
representation of an eye adjoining, 





ON A NATIONAL COLLECTION OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ART.+ 

I uave, I fear, undertaken a subject which is 
beset with more difficulties than might at first 
be suspected. If it were that I had to insist on 
the advantages of a picture or sculpture gallery, 
the task would be easy, inasmuch as the reasons 
for making collections of these objects are so 
obvious that every Government of Europe has 
long ago admitted and acted upon them ; and not 
only the the great metropolitan cities, but even 
the capitals of most of the provinces of the great 
European empires possess collections of these 
objects more or less extensive or perfect. 


the public mind that they too are wanting to 
complete the cycle of the arts, and that something 


in this direction must be done before an art collec- | 


tion is complete. 

It is, nevertheless, true, that there is a vast and 
material distinction between the two classes of 
objects. Pictures and statues are things complete 
in themselves, easily removed, and made to be 
placed in galleries; while, on the other hand, 
buildings are made to remain fixed on the spot 
where they are originally erected, and are of such 
a scale that they cannot be collected together in 
any gallery, however large; and it may be ob- 
jected that a collection of capitals or cornices and 
fragments or details is like a collection of fingers 
and toes of sculpture, or eyes and ears out of 
paintings, and can haveno real interest or value 
either to the architect or to the general public. 

I hope, however, to be able to show that this 
is not a correct view of the matter; but before 
going further, you must allow me to try and ex- 


Few, | 
however, have attempted architectural collections, | 
though an impression is certainly stealing over | 


'assert that pure Gothic is our national style, and 
/more beautiful and appropriate fo our wants than 
‘any other. Crinoline and correct Gothic are the 


| tiful things in themselves, but, like all fashions, 
are liable to be carried to excess; and when this 
is so, their manifest inconvenience inevitably 
leads to their abandonment, and a return to 
common sense, till the mania breaks out again 
in some new and, perhaps, equally inappropriate 
form. 

Already symptoms of a change are manifesting 
themselves, inasmuch as some, even of the most 
enthusiastic advocates of our national style, are 
beginning to copy the bastard Gothic of the 
| Italians; thus abandoning their strongest ground 
of the style being our own national type; and 
adopting one as foreign to our wants and feelings 
as the Classical style, on whose ruins it arose. If 
it be once admitted that we may copy Italian 
Gothic, we are again loose in the sea of styles, 
and may adopt any one we please, and no doubt 
we should again have to run through the eycle in 
which we have been turning for the last three 
centuries. 

But if neither Classical nor Medieval forms are 
architecture, what is ? 

To try and explain this, let me refer to the 
diagrams. The first division is mere building, in 
| its simplest and most utilitarian form ; the second 





is better, and might be designated, if we had such 
'a word, as “well-building,” or engineering ; the 
‘third has much more pretention to architectural 
| beauty. 

| The last is so far ornamental, that whether it 
| be good architecture or not, it is still most un- 
|doubtedly an object of architectural art; yet, 
though the floors, the dimensions, and all the 
/arrangements are identical with the first, and 
indeed differ from it only in a slight grouping of 
the lateral position of the windows, and the 


| addition of a certain amount of ornament, this is | 


sufficient to make the distinction between an 
, object of fine and one of mere utilitarian art. 

| The definition, therefore, that we derive from 
| this diagram is, that architecture is ornamental 
| and ornamented construction; or, to be more ex- 
| plicit, any building, whatever its purpose or what- 
/ever its form, may become an object of architee- 


plain to you what architecture really is, and to | ture by a slight re-arrangement or grouping of 
endeavour to present to you a definition of the art | its parts so as to give some evidence of design, 
which will render the sequel intelligible. and by the addition of ornament may become as 

First, then, let me state broadly one fact which | Purely architectural as we please ; all that is re- 
requires no proof, It is that, up to the age of the | quired being that the ornament should be beauti- 
Reformation, in the sixteenth century, every na- | ful in itself, should be applied with taste, and be 
tion of the earth, from the remotest antiquity to | @ppropriate to the purposes of the building. This 
that time, had a national style of its own, beautiful | }8 all that was done in the most artistic ages of 


in itself, and perfectly appropriated to the wants | the world, and all that is required to make good | 


of the country where it is found, and that the architecture now; and if set about in the right 
same phenomena still exists in all countries to manner there is no building, from a pigsty toa 
which European influence has not yet extended. | palace, that may not be a pleasing object of archi- 
Since that epoch, we have in Europe followed a | tectural art, and no form of construction that may 
different system. With the revival of classical 0t be made an object of beauty. 
literature we attempted to revive classical art,and! To take an example of this :—In this diagram 
all the architecture of Europe down to the end of | have a style of construction that excited the in- 
the last century was an attempt to restore, with ‘ignation of some of my architectural friends to 
more or less minute exactness, the style of the 0 small extent. “Here,” they said, “is a man 
Roman empire. : 
It is easy to see how this worked, if we compare struction that he begins to shore up his walls 
the literature of England with its architecture,— , before he dares to put the roof on.” And so it 
Chaucer, for instance, is as essentially English as | Certainly is; but in principle it is identical with 
any of the cathedrals or buildings of his day,— that adopted in every Mediewval cathedral in 
such a poem as the Fairy Queen of Spencer is Europe. If analysed, nothing can be more mon- 


the exact counterpart in the admixture of Gothic , strous than the stone shores which prop up every | 
feelings with classical details of such a building as | 2isle and roof, and nothing more ungraceful than 


jurleigh or Nonsuch. Shakspere’s Plays are as | this acknowledged type of instability. Yet we 
classical as Longleat or Wallaton; English in ®ll know into what forms of beauty the architects 
feeling and original in substance, but mixed with | Of the Middle Ages wrought their flying but- 
classical forms and details to a bewildering extent. | tresses, and how pleasing their effect is at Amiens, 

Milton completed the revival, his great poem | Cologne, and our own Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
being as essentially classical as St. Paul’s Cathe-| If the “shores” of the Bermondsey warehouses 
dral, both being classical in form, but Christian in | Were trussed and carved, and ornamented, as they 
reality and purpose. Had we persevered a little might easily be, they might be made as beautiful 
longer in this track, we might have emancipated | in themselves as the trusses in the roof of West- 
our architecture, as we have our literature, from | minster Hall; and if they were applied to a hall 
these classical trammels. We were on the point | built wholly of wood, they would be not only the 
of doing so when, at the beginning of this cen- | ™ost appropriate, but, so far as I know, the only 
tury, we were captivated with the exquisite purity mode of acquiring the requisite stability without 
and elegance of the Greek style, and seized on it , €ncroaching on the internal space; and there is 
with avidity, in the belief that it contained the "© reason whatever against their being applied 

element that was unsatisfactory in the Roman. | ven to the most ornamental buildings. 
We found it, however, far less flexible and less} In fact, there is no reason why wood should not 
adapted to our purposes, and might have found | be used as well as stone and iron. All that is re- 
out from this that all copying was a mistake; but quired is, that wood should be used with carpentry 
our chains were riveted by the experiment, and forms, stone with masonic, and iron as the founder 
now it is the fashion to deery both these, and to | or forger thinks most appropriate. Each is ex- 
OM nee = cellent when used in its proper place, and so as to 
re tell its own story; but each is bad when used 
+ The following address was read by Mr. James Fergus- | with the for ia lied h 

son, M.R.I.B.A. at the Brompton Museum of the Depart- | mae or: apynes tothe A eee of the 


ment of Art, on the 21st of December. We have given it | others, 
in full. 








| who is so conscious of the flimsiness of his con- | 


And plaster, too, is a most excellent | 


architectural material when used for itself, though | 
vai 


{ 
| 





a detestable one when used either for stone or any 
| other material. 
But granting all this, and few would be inclined 


of Beckington (fig. 2), a beacon and ton; and of| fashions of the day, and no doubt are very beau- | to deny it, we only now approach the great diffi- 


‘culty of the question, which is, what forms or 
what style of ornament we are to apply 

In the abstract it is-easy to reply that orna- 
ments are valuable in direct proportion, first, to 
the quantity, and then to the quality of the 
thought invested in them. The Corinthian order, 
for instance, has the thoughts of hundreds, perhaps 
of thousands of minds invested in it, and those of 
the highest quality, and in the best age of the 
artistic world. The Gothic arch has, perhaps, an 
equal quantity of thought invested in it, but it 
belongs to a less artistic age, and though bold and 
picturesque in the highest degree, its quality is 
certainly not equal to that of the Classical school. 

Of all styles, that known as the Grecian Doric 
is perhaps the one most remarkable for the quality 
of the thought invested in it; butit was practised 
for so short a time that the quantity was insufli- 
cient to bring it to perfection, as is evidenced by 
the wooden forms which still disfigure its design 
and limit its flexibility. Had the Greeks perse- 
, vered a few centuries longer in its use, it would 
| have become the most perfect of all. But it was 
'too pure for the Romans, and was left in the 
incomplete state we now find it in. 

The Modern Italian is an immense inheritance 
of rich fragments, which have never been worked 
together sufficiently to make a complete style out 
of them. 

All this, however, does not answer the question 
further than to show that we cannot and must not 
neglect the investment of thought that we have 
inherited, but must base our proceedings on what 
has been done before our time. We must com- 
mence from some established starting point, and 
the question is, from what point shall we set out 
in search of a new style suited to our wants ? 

If you ask one section of our architects, and 
that perhaps the most enthusiastic, certainly the 
most energetic, they reply instantly, “Pure 
Gothic” is our national style, and the only one 
that combines beauty with appropriateness to our 
wants and climate; but another, an older, and 
more experienced section point in triumph to 
the superior elegance and purity of Classical 
details, and can point to innumerable instances of 
that style being made to bend without violenceto 
the varied exigencies of modern life. 

There is still a third class, who repudiate both, 
and boldly assert that we ought not to copy either 
Classic or Gothic styles, but, like all other nations, 
have a style of our own, appropriate to our feelings 
and wants, and to them only. 

These last are, no doubt, right in theory, but 
they are hardly aware of thedifficulty of reducing 
their principles to practice; in fact, how nearly 
impossible it is, when we bear in mind, the igno- 
rance and impatience of the public in these 
matters. 

To explain how difficult the invention of a new 
style is, let me refer to the history of such an 
object, for instance, as the Corinthian capital. Its 
invention is certainly due to the Egyptians at least 
1,000 years before Christ. It was thence imported 
into Greece, and they adapted it to their own 

beautiful acanthus, first using it with a water leaf, 
then with miniature Ionic volutes, but never 
attaining a perfectly balanced capital. That was 
| reserved for the Romans, who, by employing Greek 
artists, and basing their endeavours on the expe- 
rience of their predecessors, at last produced the 
capital known as that of the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator. 

It thus took these nations more than 1,000 
years to arrive at this point ; and of these the last 
300 were the most active and best directed in an 
artistic point of view of any that have occurred 
before or since. 

So, too, it was with the Gothic pier and arch. 
Based on Roman experience, the Christians early 
commenced to try to invent something more. ap- 
propriate to their purpose, and, after 1,000 years 
of earnest and uninterrupted progress, they at 
last succeeded in wholly emancipating themselves 
from former styles, and in creating that exquisite 
and beautiful combination of parts which is now 
enthralling the greater part of our architects ; 
but this was not accomplished by one man, or one 
set of men, nor at one period, nor indeed in one 
country; but by slow, steady, and persevering 
efforts continued by generation after generation 
steadily progressing, and with a well-detined view 
through ten centuries of time. During the great- 
est part of this period, the art was not confined 
to builders or architects, but statesmen and 
priests, the poet, the man of science, and man of 
learning, worked hand in hand with the builder 
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} 
and the stonemason to produce the great result. | 
‘They went to work in the only way in which a) 
great success was ever achieved by mankind, and | 
the only way in which man will ever succeed in | 
this, or in anything else that is worth our while | 
trying after. | 

The one question that remains is, Can we red 
this now? Can we shake off our allegiance to | 
the Gothic and Classical styles, and begin de novo, | 
and work on steadily and progressively for | 
years till we create a new style for ourselves ? 

It is easy to answer to this, that unless we do | 
so our style is a plaything for the antiquary and | 
the archeologist, and not for the true architect, | 
and never will either really interest the nation or | 
be worthy of it, or of our civilization ; and it is | 
easy to add that the first and most important | 
thing to enable us to do this is a more general | 
diffusion of knowledge with reference to the forms 
of art that have gone before, and a more correct | 
appreciation of its aim and object. 

And this brings me really to the subject of this | 
lecture, namely, the means by which this know- 
ledge may be best attained and diffused; for it 
will not suffice that architects or archeologists 
should be correctly informed on these matters, 
the information must be diffused through all 
classes ; and all must lend a hand, either by influ- 
ence or by practice, to inaugurate this great 
regeneration of art. 

If not the only means, certainly one of the very 
best, is the institution of architectural museums, | 
provided, of course, that they are established on | 
cosmopolitan and scientific principles, and so as | 
really to fulfil the object for which they are | 
intended. 

I am aware that professional architects are | 
sometimes inclined to overlook or despise the ad- 
vantages to be derived from these museums, as | 
they have passed the stage of instruction at which 
they are most useful. Most architects travel in 
their youth, and study the more important build- 
ings of the world on the spot, and they become 
familiar with plans and sections and drawings of | 
details, all of which tell to them a clearer story 
and enable them to realize a building more per- | 
fectly than any cast or moulding, or model can | 
do. “Such a plate, for instance, as the diagram of | 
the mouldings of Heckington Charch is the | 
delight of the professional architect ; but not one | 
unprofessional person in a hundred can compre- | 
hend what it is all about, whilst a cast of one of | 
those mouldings would at once tell a story which 
all could judge of, and whose beauties and defects | 
all could appreciate. Few, however, except those | 
destined for the architectural profession have the 
advantage of scientific travel in their youth, and | 
fewer still have leisure in after-life to master the | 
technicalities of art, and to make themselves so 
familiar with the secrets of the craft as to be able 
to derive either pleasure or instruction from the | 
technical modes of expression which are indispens- 
able for the conveyance of really scientific know- 
ledge. The consequence is that architecture has | 
become the privilege and the exclusive property 
of a small and limited class of persons, and has 
consequently been narrowed into the reproduction 
of some technical or archwxological form of art, 
rather than becoming the expression of the | 
nation’s wants and feclings, which is the only | 
form in which it can be worthy of the nation’s 
care, or of the attention of any man of true in- 
tellect or real artistic feeling. 

So far as I can see, there is no institution so 
likely to forward this most desirable object as the 
establishment of an architectural museum on a 
proper scale, and with such means and appliances 
as are now available to the purpose ; and if esta- 
blished on a sufficiently broad basis, and carried 
out with a proper cosmopolitan liberality of feel- 
ing, it must most materially contribute to the 
attainment of an object which all lovers of art so 
earnestly desire. 

As in most instances, the French have perceived 
the desirability of this object before we were even | 
well aware of its importance; and in the collec- 
tions at the Palais des Beaux Arts, and at the 
Hétel de Cluny, a foundation has been laid for the | 
purpose. The latter, however, can hardly be | 
called a strictly architectural collection, and the | 
other has not yet received that development | 
whieh must entitle it to a high rank in this | 
spécialité, 

Among ourselves, one of the earliest attempts | 
was that of Sir John Soane, who brought together 
in his private residence in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, a 
very extensive collection of architectural casts 
and illustrations, and built for them a gallery 
which is certainly about the best thing of the 
kind that has yet been done; though its effect, it 
must be confessed, is somewhat marred by the 








quirks and quiddities which he indulged in, in 
carrying out his architectural designs. This col- 
lection he left to the nation, and though he 
encumbered the gift as he did the style with in- 
congruities whieh have considerably marred its 
usefulness, it is still well worthy of a visit from 
all, and should be most attentively studied by 
any one who proposes to do anything in the same 
direction. 


Other private collections have been made, | 
perhaps as extensive and useful as this, but they | 


have been dispersed, and therefore need not now 
be referred to. It was principally out of the débris 


| of that of Mr. Cottingham that the Architectural 


Museum in Canon-row arose, and, as far as it went, 
this was a step entirely in the right direction ; but, 
like the parent institution, it was too exclusively 
Medieval to perform, even in a limited degree, 
the functions of an institution to improve the taste 
of the nation, though, located as it now is under 
the same roof with the other collections of this 
department, it assumes a character of usefulness 


| it never could have attained in its original locality. 


The next great public effort that was made was 
at the Crystal Palace, and in its peculiar line of 
restoration it is by far the most complete and per- 
fect that has ever yet been attempted. No one is 
less inclined than I am to find fault with what has 
been done there. It has filled a great void in the 
most perfect manner, and supplied @ great want, 
though not exactly the want which was most par- 
ticularly felt by the student of architectural art. 


When the various casts and models were first | 


brought to the Palace, and were arranged and 


labelled on the shelves of the workshops,—the ca- | 


pitals in one place, the pinnacles, the mouldings, 
the foliage, the canopies, &c. each in its own class 
and according to its date,—they were far more 
interesting to the student, and conveyed far more 
information, than they do now that they are pieced 
into a modern design and all made to fit each other 
and toned together so as to lose the greater part of 
their own distinctive individuality. By reference 
to the Handbooks, it is true, you may disintegrate 


| the greater part of the design, and, if you can for- 


get the colour and the repairs and restorations, 
truth may be arrived at at last. But this is a 
painful, painstaking process, and the very reverse 
of what is wanted. Where architecture is the 
main object, truth ought to be presented in its 


| simplest and purest form, and the facts conveyed 


in the most direct manner to the mind of the stn- 


|dent. The process followed in the Crystal Palace 


1 
| or stone-carver, it would be of little use to the 
| general student, and models of the entire build- 
| ings, or at least of these parts to which the orna- 
| ments belong, must be supplied; for no architee- 
| tural detail is of any value except with reference 
| to the purpose for which it is used, or its appro- 
priateness to the place where it is found. Where 
models are not attainable, drawings, and espe- 
| cially photographs, must form part of the collec- 
tion. From its accuracy and truthfulness the 
latter forms a most invaluable afunct to snch a 
museum as this, and supplies a desideratum which 
a few years ago was practically unattainable, but 
without which such a collection would lose one 
half its value. 

One further adjunct is required, whieh is a good 
Architectural Library. With these, the student 
of the fine-art architecture may master the sub- 
ject. He may see what form in art is most pure 
and elegant in itself; and from all being reduced 
to a common denominator—the plain unvarnished 
plaster cast—his judgment will not be biassed by 
the religious enthusiasm so inseparable from the 
precincts of a eathedral, or by the stirring asso- 
ciations which surround the Forum or Capitol of 
Rome. He will be able to form his own judg- 
ment, not only as to the intrinsic beauty, but also 
as to the appropriateness of any particular style ; 
and this, as I have already explained, is the true 
provinee of the architect in his quality of artist. 

But, as I have also attempted to explain, there 

| still remains the more material, but equally essen- 
tial, qualification of “good building,” and the 
application of common sense to the arrangement 
and construction of buildings; and a National 
Museum would not be complete without also 
comprehending this great department. This 
should consist of a selection of the best building 
materials, with such information as may be admis- 
sible with regard to their properties, and more 
especially of any new inventions, or new applica- 
tions of older forms; and this again, like the fine 


art branch, should be accompanied by models of 


roofs, floors, foundations, and other difficult parts 
of construction, more especially those which are 


of importance in a sanitary or fire-proof point of 


view. These two great divisions, placed side by 
side, would convey a mass of information which 
has never yet been accessible to the public, and 
convey it in a form which all could comprehend 
and inake use of. 

I need hardly add that such a museum as I 
have been speaking of, could hardly be attempted 


is something like transposing the problems of) by any private individual or association. The In- 


Euclid into lyric verse, or teaching theology by 
means of the religious novel. There are some 
minds that can only be appreached by having their 
wholesome food clogged with sweetness or so 
savoured with spices as almost to destroy its nutri- 
tious qualities, and it is well to provide instruction 
even for these; but the wholesome and real learn- 


|ing which will fructify to good is that which is 
|conveyed in its most unsophisticated form and 


without any artificial stimulants whatever. 
Notwithstanding this, there is no doubt but that 
the Architectural Courts at the Crystal Palace have 


| done a great deal of good in awakening attention 


to the subject, and thus conveyed to many an 
amount of instruction they never would have im- 


| bibed had it not been presented to them in the | 


enchanting form which it wears under the crystal 
roof at Sydenham. Besides this, the Alhambra 
Court and the Pompeian House are reproductions 
so complete and perfect as to give the best possible 
idea of the two objects they represent, and a far 
better idea of the two styles than can be obtained 
by any other means, except a visit to the places 
themselves; and the other Courts, though not 
reproductions, are most pleasing reminiscences of 


| the various styles whose names they bear. 


Though this has, therefore, been done, and so 
well dene, there still remains the want of a more 
scientific museum, which ought perhaps to have 
preceded, but must now be considered as the com- 
plement to this, and together they will enable us 


'to boast of having a more complete illustration of 


architectural art than any nation of Europe. 

The museum which I am now referring to 
ought, in the first place, to consist of a collection 
of casts of architectural ornaments, not only of one 
style, but of every style of art, certainly not every 
ornament, but only a selection of the best, and of 
those most typical of the style. Colour should 
never be introduced except where it now actually 
exists, and only to that extent. I need hardly 
add that they must be arranged chronologically, 
and in such distinct groups as to prevent any con- 
fusion amongst them. This will form, so to express 
it, the only full-sized or original part of the 
museum. But if the collection stopped here, 
however interesting it might be to the architect 


stitute of British Architects, it is true, possesses 
a fair library, a few ornamental casts, some models, 
and a few specimens of building materials. The 
collection, however, is far too small to be con- 
sidered as a representation of the art, and there is 
no hope of their ever being able to extend it so 
as to make it generally useful or interesting to 
the public, for the simple reason that it would 
never pay. 

Numbers may be attracted by the pleasing pic- 


tures of the Crystal Palace; but the votaries of 


plain, unvarnished truth are too few to make a 
paying public, and in the present state of society 
and of feeling towards architectural art, people 
are by no means inclined to take much trouble, 
still less to pay for such information as such a 
museum would afford, and it is only a Government 
that can do it, and they must look to the improve- 
ment in taste and general diffusion of knowledge 
for their reward, and certainly not to the pecuniary 
success of the undertaking. 

This I am afraid is only too forcibly illustrated 
by the history of the Architectural Museum in 
Canon-row. No men could be more enthusiastic 
than those who set it on foot; none could have 
j worked more earnestly; and funds were sub- 
| scribed with a liberality which is not often obtain- 
able for such institutions. But notwithstanding 
all this, it could hardly have gone on much longer 
without Government aid, which was supplied, in 
this instance, by affording it a habitation under 
this roof. During its brief existence elsewhere, 
avery large and interesting collection of casts 
was got together; but owing to the tastes and 
feelings of its principal supporters, almost ex- 
clusively derived from Mediwval art. In itself, 
this collection, though useful and valuable, can 
only be considered as a fragment of what a na- 
tional museum must eventually become. Placed 
where it now is, its value is immensely increased, 
for, besides this, there is a collection of models 
prepared for Mr. Nash, brought from Hampton 


models of the works of Sir Christopher Wren, 
brought from St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 
and a variety of miscellaneous specimens, which 
only require completing and the gaps filling in, 





Court, and a still more valuable collection of 
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to make this department a reality, and a potent 
means of conveying instruction of the best class. 

In the building department also a great deal 
has been done. Numerous specimens of bricks 
and terra cotta of various forms, and adapted to 
various purposes, have already been brought toge- 
ther, and the collection of models is rapidly in- 
creasing ; so that in every point of view the work 
may be said to be fairly in hand, and with the 
energy displayed in every department of this 
Institution, and the means at their disposal, there 
can be no doubt but that an Architectural Museum 
will shortly be brought together on a scale worthy 
of the nation. 

All that is now wanted is a well-digested scheme, 
and the exercise of a sound discretion in regard to 
what should be admitted and what rejected. An 
“‘omnium gatherum” of every sort of thing would 
not only be useless, but would defeat its own 
object, by rendering the search after any pecu- 
liarity or point of information so fatiguing that 


few would attempt it; besides that it would take | 


up such a space that the scheme would break 
down under the immensity of its own require- 
ments. 

It would be tedious, if it were possible (which I 
very much doubt), to attempt to sketch out such 
ascheme in a single lecture. The great guiding 
principle should be, that nothing should be ad- 
mitted to the Fine Art Department but what is 
conducive to the diffusion of a correct knowledge 
of architectural art, and to the general improve- 
ment of taste in these matters; and nothing into 
the more utilitarian department which is not con- 
ducive to a sound knowledge of construction, or 
promises to be advantageous in a utilitarian point 
of view. 

If these principles are kept in view, selection 
carefully applied, and rejection sternly enforced, 
among the thousands of specimens which are sure 
to be offered to an institution like this, it is 
almost impossible but that in a few years we must 
have a museum of architectural art worthy of the 
nation; and if the Government will only support 
it as they ought to do, they will, through the 
medium of one of the most important of the fine 
arts, do more to improve and elevate the taste of 
the people of England than by any other means 
which, so far as I know, are at present available 
for the purpose. 








THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT OF 
VICTORIA. 


Ir may not be generally known to English 
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gular, and will, when complete, measure about 
320 feet in length, 200 feet in depth, and 66 feet 
in height. As yet the centre block of building is 
the only part completed; but this will be sur- 
rounded on all sides by the principal exterior de- 
sign. This centre block, however, contains the 
two chambers of the Legislature, with committee- 
rooms, and other necessary apartments for carry- 
ing on the public business. An area or yard will 
separate the north and south sides of this block 
from the external shell; and on the other two 
sides a corridor, roofed in, will divide it from the 
principal front building, and that facing the east. 
This corridor will run round the outer buildings. 

The basement story contains store and record 
rooms, and apartments for various offices. The 
roofs of these and the passages are formed of 
groined arches, giving great strength and adequate 
support to the principal floor above, as well as 
security in case of fire. 

Ascending either of the flights of stone stairs 
leading to the halls, we shall begin with the 
Assembly Chamber, where the principal business 
of the country is transacted. This is a fine room 
| of 72 feet by 40 feet, within the walls, and 38 feet 
high. The style of architecture adopted for this 
| hall is the Roman Ionic ; the compartments on the 
side walls being divided, and the entablature 
|above supported by fluted Ionic pilasters. At 
either end, coupled columns of the same order 
are ranged across, immediately in front of the 
reporters’ and strangers’ galleries. The Speaker’s 
chair is placed in an alcove at the east end; and 
between the pilasters on the side walls are panels 
intended to be filled with fresco paintings, while 
below, and on a line with the pedestals of the 
| pilasters, are other panels of a smaller size, in- 
tended for bas-reliefs. 

The ceiling is formed in three curves, the 
centre portion being raised above the radius of 
the sides, and filled with enriched plaster work. 
The sides are filled with curved glass lights, 
divided out by guilloched ribs. The house is 
lighted entirely from this ceiling, the light from 
the upper windows being thrown through the 
curved sashes above-named. Passing through this 
medium, the rays of the sun never penetrate the 
house : the ventilation is kept under control, and 
the dust is prevented from entering. 

Colour has been applied to increase the effect 
of the decorations of this hall. In such interiors 
the effect of colour is absolutely indispensable, 
jand when tastefully applied, produces a marvel- 
| lous effect. 
| The Upper House, or Legislative Council Cham- 








readers that their brethren at the Antipodes have ber, is of a character more highly ornamental 
been paying some attention to the arts, and em- than the Hall of Assembly before described ; the 
ploying a portion of their riches in adorning their order of architecture employed being enriched 
capitals with buildings in which both design and Corinthian. Full columns of this order are 
first-rate executive talent are combined. Foremost ranged round the walls, standing out about 
in this good work are the Victorians, whose capital, 5 feet. There being fewer members to sit 
Melbourne, wiil, if we may judge from what is in this chamber, a much greater space has 
now doing, in a few years be as famed for archi- been devoted to architectural embellishments, 
tectural works as the colony is for varied and Galleries for ladies occupy the whole length of 
valuable resources, jthe side walls, and on the floor of the house, 
The independence of the colony having been without the bar, accommodation is provided for 
declared only a short time previously to the gold the House of Assembly. At the back of the 
discovery, the newly-formed Legislature had to ladies’ gallery, are niches between the columns, 
rent St. Patrick’s Hall for holding its sessions in, | intended for statues, we presume, of those emi- 
until suitable buildings could be erected. The nent statesmen who may benefit the country by 
revenues being so ample, and the prevailing taste their talents, none of whom have, as yet, however, 
being in favour of an expenditure in order to| made their appearance in the golden colony. 
obtain something worthy of her golden reputation, | Below these niches are panels suitable for fres- 
competition designs were advertised for, and, after \coes, and which we hope will in due time be 
considerable pains had been taken, those of Messrs. | filled with examples in the highest style of art. 
Knight and Kerr were adjudged the first prize, 
and these gentlemen were subsequently engaged springing from column to column, intersect the 
as the superintending architects, under the orders | elliptical curve of the centre span, which is cof- 
of Capt. Pasley, R.E. who is the commissioner of fered and highly enriched. The spaces between 
public works now, but at that time was colonial the arches springing from the columns are filled 
engineer. The new constitution of the colony re- | in with life-size figures in mezzo-relievo, the sub- 
quiring two chambers, instead of one as formerly, | jects symbolized being Justice, Mercy, Liberty, 
full scope was given for architectural display, both | Plenty, Poetry, &c. As in the other chamber, the 


in the size of the building and its internal arrange- | light comes through the upper windows, and enters | 


ments. | the chamber through a semi-dome of glass in dia- 


building. Over the centre portico, a richly orna- 
mented tower, 250 feet high, is intended to be 
erected, a feature which will add much to the 
grandeur of the whole structure. This expensive 
part of the building may not be erected for some 
time yet, but the foundation and base will be in- 
corporated in the present front, and the work can 
then be completed at any time. When this tower 
is finished, it will form a prominent object all 
round, and, from its elevated position, will be an 
excellent landmark in approaching the bay. 

The delay in building the external and more 
ornamental parts of the building has arisen from, 
the difficulty of obtaining stone of the proper 
kind for such work. The work already executed 
is done with the dark-blue stone so abundant in: 
the neighbourhood of Melbourne, but, though of. 
the most durable kind, it is quite unsuited for any 


grey and red, can be had in any quantity, but the 


so high. The architects hope, however, to accom- 
plish their object by employing a limestone or 
marble which is found not far off from the site of: 
the works, and if they succeed in this the effect 
of the design will be good. There is no want of. 
stone in the colony of almost every kind suited 
for building, but some of the best is only found in 
localities where it is not very accessible; and, 
though a difficulty of the kind is easily sur- 
mounted in this country, it is different in a colony 
like Victoria. 

Until this public building afforded an oppor- 
tunity of calling for executive talent and skill,, 
few in the colony were aware of the existence of 
that amount of skill which has been displayed in. 
the works already executed. Until there was a 
demand for skilled workmen, the colony did not. 
know they were within reach. Sculptors, model- 
lers, and carvers appeared, each well fitted for 
undertaking the higher departments of their re- 
spective arts. What is already done has been well. 
done, and gives promise for the future : so that it 
is not too much to say that the Victorian Houses 
of Parliament will be one of the finest buildings 
in the opposite hemisphere. 


NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY’S 
OFFICES, CORNHILL. 

Tuts building is in course of erection for the 
National Discount Company, on the south side of 
Cornhill, at the corner of Birchin-lane. The busi- 
ness of the company will be carried on on the 
ground floor, all the inner walls of which are sup- 
ported on columns, to render the whole area avail- 
able. The public office is large and lofty, 44 x 25, 
and 19 feet high. There is a good board-room, 
20 feet square, with manager’s and waiting rooms, 
secretary’s offices, and other conveniences. The 
| dividing partitions are of iron and glass. 
| The basement is also appropriated to the use of 
|the company, and includes luncheon rooms, lava- 
| tories, Kc. for clerks, living and bedroom for porter; 
| and extensive strong room accommodation ; also 


|boiler-room for the apparatus intended to warm 
| the public office and other parts of the building. 

| Aseparate entrance with staircase at the western 
| corner leads to the upper floors, which will be let. 
|either to public companies or as offices, and will, 
| it is expected, prove largely remunerative. 

| The Cornhill and Birchin-lane fronts are faced 
| with Portland stone; the roof is of iron, partly. 
|wrought and partly cast, and covered with slab 


|slate; the floor construction throughout is fire- 











The ceiling of this hall is elaborate: arches, | PPOof, consisting of brick arches on girders, levelled 


in concrete. 

| The style is Italian, with details of the Renais- 
/sance period, and the position one of the best im: 
the city of London, standing as the building does 
‘immediately opposite the open space eastward of 
| the Royal Exchange. The frontage in Cornhill is 
| 60 feet. 

The builder is Mr. Myers, who is bound to com- 
_plete, ready for occupation, by the end of next 


The city of Melbourne stands upon two hills, | mond-shaped panes, formed over the arches before | JULY: 


and is considerably elevated at both extremities 
above the level land next the river. On the | 
eastern hill, and immediately opposite the end 
of Bourke-street (a noble street of 100 feet 
wide) stands the pile containing the two cham- 
bers of the Legislature of Victoria, the prin- 
cipal fagade of which will be seen from any point 
in this street. The site is one of the finest in the 
whole city, and being so highly elevated, and 
surrounded by the principal public gardens and the external buildings had not been commenced. 


described. This is a peculiarly elegant and novel 
mode of throwing in the light, and has a very rich 
effect. The spaces in this ceiling are filled with a 
diaper pattern in plaster, and the various mouldings 
and ornaments are all of that character which is 
the distinctive feature of the Corinthian order 
of architecture. The galleries are supported by 
brackets of iron, but cased over with wood. x 

When the writer of this paper left the colony, 


The architects are Messrs. Francis, whose plans 
were selected by the directors in a limited com- 
petition. 








A Lorry Carmynry.—Messrs. Crossley, of Heli- 
fax, are just completing a new chimney in connec- 


_tion with their works at Dean Clough, which will 


be of extraordinary dimensions and weight, and 
will outstrip every other that has ever been built, 





ornamental grounds reserved for recreation, will Through the courtesy of the architects, he was | 
be seen to great advantage, and the view on all | enabled to inspect the designs. The style is the | 
sides will not be in any way obstructed by blocks | Italian, the main features in the principal facade | 
of unsightly buildings, as is but too often the case being a noble piazzo, and magnificent Tonic | 
in older cities. The plan of the whole is rectan- | columns, rising to nearly the whole height of the | 


é nearer 


even in Lancashire. Although placed in a valley, 
it has attained a level with the summit of Beacon- 
hill. Its height is 127 yards, the width at the 
bottom being 10 yards, The weight of brick and 
~e used in the erection is estimated at 9,685 
ons, 


ornamental work. Granite of fine quality, both. 


expense of working it is too great where labour is. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THE hanging of the collection, effected under 
many difficulties, is now completed, and next week 
the Exhibition will be opened to the public. One 
side of the ‘large room, and part of one in the 
small room, are wholly occupied by designs for 
the Government Offices, including those of Messrs. 
Barry, Kerr, Porter, Hirst, Papworth, Rennie, J. 
P. Jones, and others. In the third room are some 
of the designs for the Constantinople church ; the 
Brotherton Memorial; Brighton Pavilion; and 
the Blackburn Infirmary. The selected design 
for Lille Cathedral is exhibited for the first time, 
very fully illustrated; and one of the authors of 
it, Mr. Burges, has a quaint design, set forth in 
imitation of an ancient “ pattern” for a fountain. | 
Mr. Digby Wyatt shows a Corrugated Iron 
Church, built for exportation to Rangoon by the | 
East-India Company; and the Public Hall of the 
Caleutta Post-office. The Floral Hall, to be at- 
tached to Covent Garden Theatre, is illustrated. ' 
There is a fair show of churches and schools, and 
a large number of house-fronts, introducing | 
coloured bricks and some invention. Much of | 
value, too, will be found in the small sketches 
scattered about, including those by the “Sketch- 
ing Class.” Architectural photographs cover 
screens in the centre of the large room; and 
building appliances fill two rooms as heretofore. 








ENGINERING AND OTHER WORKS 
ABROAD. 

OwrnG to the late financial crisis, the Southern 
Company of France (La Compagnie du Midi) 
some time ago suspended their works on the 
Pyrennean lines, and dismissed all their staff. We 
are happy to learn that the company, foresee- 
ing a more favourable position, have rescinded 
their order, and recalled most of their employés 
into active service under M. Salles, engineer-in- 
chief of construction. 
group will be soon recommenced. The wor 


the same company between Narbonne and Per- | 


pignan were to be opened on the 15th inst. 
This branch, though it is no actual part of the 
Pyrennean group, will form one of its first 
“feeders” from the southern French line, 

The line from St. Etienne to Saint-Lambert is 
again urged forward by the “ Courrier dela Loire” 
as a necessity, it having been voted by the council- 
general of the Loire on their last sitting. 

The porcelain works of Baudour (formerly be- 
longing to the late M. Defuisseaux) will commence 
working on the 1st January next under a French 
company. It may be recollected that this is the 
important establishment that first tried (and it 
succeeded) to bake white china by coal. Their 
gilt and painted porcelain is still baked by wood 
alone. 


A French engineer, M. Darblay, has obtained | 


from the Ottoman Government the necessary au- 


thorization to put up steam-mills for grinding | 


corn at Salonica. The company is to be formed 
with a capital of 20,000/. divided into 100 shares 
of 5,000 franes each. The same engineer has also 


founded an Egyptian Mill Company, consisting of 


nine merchants from Paris, Etampes, Alexandria 
(Egypt), and Marseilles, who form the directory. 
Their office has just been opened. 

The works of the Ardennes Railway have been 
pushed forward with the greatest vigour in the 
neighbourhood of Rethel. The bridges over the 


canal and the supply are terminated, also the | 


bridge over the Vouziers road. 

In Sardinia, the Alexandria and Aqui Railway 
is shortly to be opened. Trial trips have already 
taken place as far as Cassino. 

The Italian Railway Company (Compagnie du 


Chemin de Fer de la Ligne d’ Italie) has obtained | 


from the Sardinian Government and the State 
Council of the canton of Geneva the following 
concessions :— 

1. Line from Geneva to the Sardinian frontier. 

2. The Chablais line, from the Genevese frontier 
to the extremity of the lake of Geneva. 

3. The lines of the Haut and Bas Valais, from 
the eastern end of the lake of Geneva to Brigg at 
the foot of the Simplon. 


4. The Simplon Pass Railway, from Brigg to | 


Domo d’Ossola. 


5. The Lac-Major Railway, from Domo d’Ossola | 


to Arona. 

The Sardinian Government have given up the 
high road pass over the Alps, in order that the 
company may construct a tramway similar to that 
projected by the Victor Emmanuel Railway Com- 
pany for the passage of Mont Cenis during the 
construction of the tunnel under the Alps in 
Savoy. 


Thus the works of that - 2 2 
bs bea of | various railway projects. The result is watched 


ordinary activity which reigns on those works, to 
be open next summer. Thus the Alps are likely 
to have three railway passes,—that of the Col de 
Frejus, near the Mont Cenis, traversing the 
Graian Alps by a tunnel 12 kilométres long, in 
course of execution; that of the Simplon, under 
the Pennine Alps, shortly to be commenced; and 
a third likely to be decided upon somewhere in the 
Cottian Alps, to join Gap in France with Pignerol 
in Piedmont. 

The inauguration of the line from Albi to 
Carmaux took place on the 10th ult. with 
much state. The prefect of the Tarn, and many 
other functionaries, assisted at the ceremony, at 
which M. Eugéne Manuel, the Marquis de 
Soulages, and the Marquis de Naurois, directors 
of the railway, did the honours. The special train 
made the trip of 17 kilométres in twenty minutes. 

On the Ist of January the line from Alencon to 
Argentan is to be opened. 

The Caen and Cherbourg line is to be opened 
on the 1st of July next. A splendid inauguration 
will be accompanied by a féte at Cherbourg. 

The ancient and beautiful forest of Chantilly, 
the property of Messrs. Jyverland and Probert, 
London bankers, is about to be cut in two by a 
deviation of the present Chemin de Fer du Nord, 
which, starting from La Bréche-St.-Denis, near 
the fort, will abut upon the line again at the 
,Creil branch. This “ rectification” will save the 
; enormous distance of from 20 to 25 kilométres. 
| The works are nearly completed, and are to be 
, opened shortly. 
| The engineers of the Lyons and Geneva line 
the slip of the Surjoux Hill, mentioned in the 
| Builder, p. 706. Owing to the favourable state 
| of the weather the sand holds firm, and the vault- 
| ing continues; but, as soon as the thaw sets in, 
their efforts will be put to the severest test. 

In the Grand Duchy of Baden the Upper 
| Chamber will soon be called upon to decide as to 


| 


for with the greatest anxiety. The lines in vogue 
are the following :—Waldshut to Constance ; Dur- 

lach by Pforzheim to Muchlacker; Odenwald de 
| Heidelberg to Wurzbourg. The line projected 
| from Kinzig appears to have been abandoned. 


| 


| In Hanover, the Royal Commission have re- 


ported that a line from Vienenburg to Hildesheim, 
by Goslar, would pay 4 per cent. net profit, esti- 
mating the working expenses at 50 per cent. 


| 





THE NEW EXHIBITIONS AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

DvcRINnG the last few days, crowds of holiday- 
;makers have visited and been delighted by the 
| book and manuscript department of the British 
|Museum. The galleries of antiquities and natural 
history have long been freely thrown open to 
all. There was, however, within the walls of the 
Institution, a rich mine of the most interesting 
description, which, so far as the mass of visitors to 
the British Museum were concerned, was un- 
worked. 
printed books and manuscripts were only known 
|to a limited number of persons. Some time ago 
jwe directed attention to the general interest 
| which must be felt in such a collection as this, 
‘and advocated the necessity of making it more 
available to the multitude. This, we are glad to 
say, has now been done, and the chief treasures of 
this famous library have been placed permanently 
before the eyes of all visitors, and made quite as 
accessible as the other marvels of the Museum. 
We strongly advise an early visit. 
| On entering the Museum, a doorway, on the 
right-hand side of the hall, leads to the Grenville 
library, an apartment which dees not occupy 
much ground, but is remarkable for the choice 
nature of its contents. This portion of the 
British Museum is, by the will of the Hon. Mr. 
Grenville, the munificent collector, to be kept 
together and considered as a distinct library, 
in the same manner as that formed by George III. 
It has, however, been considered advisable to 
borrow certain valuable copies, and place them 
out of the room, in order to complete the arrange- 
ments which we will presently describe. Some 
discussion may be raised on this point, but we 
| cannot imagine that, provided the donor could 
| have formed an idea of the use which would be 
|made of his gift, he would have raised any ob- 
| jection. This splendid collection is said to have 
leost Mr. Grenville upwards of 54,000/. for the 
| books and manuscripts alone ; and large sums may 
be added for binding, some volumes having cost 
| as much as 30/. each. It was the labour of years 
to gather these books together ; and by the care 


The Valais line is expected, from the extra-|taken in the purchase the Grenville library has_ 


have at last been able to arrest the progress of 


The treasures of the great collection of 


become a lasting memorial of the liberality, in- 
dustry, and taste of the collector, and for cen- 
turies yet to come will be useful not only to 
English scholars, but also to the world at large. 

In this room are arranged in cases specimens 
of the earliest printed books: here is to be seen 
a first attempt at printing, before the use of 
moveable types ‘of metal or wood. Amongst the 
most rare of the books here shown is “The Bible 
of the Poor,” in which the letters and illustrations 
are printed from carved blocks of wood the size 
of a page. These are thought to be the work 
of the card-makers of the fifteenth century. In 
this volume we see the first step from the manu- 
script books to the rapid production of them by 
mechanical means. The coloured letters, and other 
illuminated parts, have been added by hand. It 
is curious to compare these volumes, and to ex- 
amine the brightness of the colours, which now 
strike the eye after they have been applied up- 
wards of 300 years. Admitting the work to 
belong to the fifteenth century, the prevalence of 
semi-circular and segmental arches is curious. 
The costume, also, would seem to be a little 
later. 

Amongst the books here may be noted a German 
Calendar, by Magister Johann von Kunspeck, that 
is, Johann Miiller, called Regiomontanus,—a block 
book produced at the press of the celebrated 
astronomer Regiomontanus, at Nuremburg, about 
1474. This is the earliest printed almanac. 

The Seven Ages of Man, also a coloured 
work from blocks, will attract attention. The 
other early examples of wood-engraving and 
printing in these cases have considerable artistic 
merit, and contrast favourably with the book- 
illustrations which were in use two centuries after- 
wards: the expression of the faces in some of the 
block-books—the Apocalypse of St. John, for 
example—is excellent. 

Next to the Grenville Library is the manuscript- 
room, and in order properly to trace the progress 
of printing, we should pass through this spacious 
apartment to the King’s Library, which leads 
from it. We will, however, take the matters as they 
come, and really it would not be easy to pass by 
the manuscript department without notice, 
where, in addition to the long rows of volumes 
which are ranged along the walls, are displayed, 
in glass-covered cases, relics of the most distin- 
guished personages of English and other history - 
for instance, in one part are autograph letters of 
eminent Englishmen and foreigners: amongst 
them are letters of Sir Thomas More, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Philip Sidney, Cardinal Wolsey, Cranmer, 
John Knox, Sir Isaac Newton, and a host of 
others, all suggestive. We pass on, however, to a 
letter by Sir Christopher Wren, written in a neat 
and careful hand. The contents are as follows :— 


“Tn pursuance of an order of the committee 
for City lands, I doe herewith offer the several 
designs which, some months since, I showed His 
M“¢ for his approbation, who was then pleased to 
think a large ball of metal, gilt, would be most 
agreeable, in regard it would give an ornament to 
the town at a very great distance; not that His 
Me disliked a statue, and if any proposal of this 
sort be more acceptable to the City, L shall most 
readily represent the same to His M“. 

I cannot but commend a large statue as carry- 
ing much dignity with it, and that which would 
be more valuable in the eyes of foreigners and 
strangers. It has been proposed to cast such a 
one in brass of 12 foot high, for 1,0001b. I hope 
(if it be allowed) we may find those who will cast 
the figure for that money of 15 foot high, which 
will suit the greatness of the pillar, and (as I take 
it) the largest at this day extant; and this would 
undoubtedly be the noblest finishing that can be 
found answerable to soe goodly a work—in all 
men’s judgment. 

A ball of copper 9 foot diameter, cast in several 
pieces with the flames, and gilt, may well be done, 
with the ironwork fixing for 350]b.; and this 
will be most acceptable of any finishing in- 
ferior toa statue, by reason of the good appear- 
ance at a distance, and because one may goe up 
into it, and upon oceasion use it for fireworks. 

A pheenix was at first thought of, and is the 
ornament in the wooden model of the pillar which 
I caused to be made before it was begun, but, 
upon second thoughts, I rejected it, because it will 
be costly, not easily understood at that height, 
and worse understood at a distance, and, lastly, 
dangerous, by reason of the sayle the spread wings 
will carry in the wind. The balcony must be 
made of substantial well-forged work ; there being 
no need at that distance of filed work; and I 
suppose (for I cannot exactly guess the weight) it 
may be all prepared and fixed, according to a 
good design for fourseore and ten pounds, including 
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painting. All which is humbly submitted to your 
consideration.—Curk. WREN.” 
This refers, it will be seen, to the “ monument.” 
Not far from the above is a business account in 
the handwriting of Hogarth, the painter. It 
stands thus :— 
£s. d 
«« Marriage-a-la-mode ; alast Payment 0 10 6 
Four Times of the Day, and Stroll- ) 1 


5 6 

ers dressing in a Barn ......... 5 
ce a Pr eras): 0 5 6 
The Midnight Conversation ......... 0 5 O 
Enraged Musician ...............s.+0+ 0 3 0 
URINE BONG 5 < pscncnsncscn <i skncasanss 0 3 «0 
Before and After, two prints ...... 0 5 0 
Sleeping Congregation ........... com ae 
Mr. Garrick in the Character of) 9 7 6 

Richard III........ seecnnessaeweases 5 


eee a a 


Below the above, written in a more clerkly style 
than that of the famous painter, is the receipt of 
Anne Hogarth. 

A step or two further are royal autographs, let- 


ters by Mary of Scotland, Ann Boleyne, and other | 
of the queens of Henry VIII. who could write. | 


Here may be seen the elegant writing of poor | 
Lady Jane Grey; the different styles of the Prin- | 
cess and Queen Elizabeth,—that delicate Italian 
hand which she could pen to her loving cousin, | 
Edward VI.; the huge signature of state occasions, | 
and those characters which were used with vigour | 
when the virgin queen threatened to “unfrock a 
bishop.” Amongst the autographs of royal per- | 
sonages that of Oliver Cromwell will not be over- 
looked. | 
We scarcely in a restricted space know what to | 
mention, for on all sides we are tempted by such 
matters as Nelson’s pen-and-ink sketch of the 
battle of Aboukir, made with his left hand; the 
late Duke of Wellington’s enumeration of the ca- 
valry, made on the field of Waterloo; the manu- 
script of Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “ Kenilworth ;” 
Pope’s manuscript translation of the “ Iliad,” most 
of which is written on the backs of letters; the 
agreement between Milton and his bookseller; the 
MS. of the “ Masque of Queens,” by Ben Jonson ; 
Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey ;” the diary of John 
Locke; Dr. Johnson’s tragedy of “Irene;” the 
note-book of Leonardo da Vinci, in which are 


| consists of two school-rooms, each 33 feet by 16 


| is finished with stone coping, and contains a three- 


ink of the early printers is very noticeable.| Hinton St. George.—A design for a mural 
whe Game and ~ fe of the chee ” (the first | monument has just been selected by the Countess 
book printed in England); “Cronycles of the Poulett, to be erected here, in memory of her 
Lond of Englond,” printed by Caxton, in West- | children. It consists of a figure, to be executed 
minster Abbey, will be found; and there are {nearly life-size, in white marble, of Resignation 
several works by this worthy, and by Wynken de| under Bereavement; one foot resting upon a 
Worde, and other English printers. The fine copy plinth, which is inscribed with the words, “ Not 
of Livy, printed at Rome, in 1496, was purchased | my will, but Thine, be done 7” while beneath, with 
by Sir Mark Sykes, for 903 guineas. The first architectural detail, will be arranged the inscrip- 
book illustrated by copper plates, various editions | tion panels. It was designed, and is now being 
of the works of Shakspeare, Milton, &c.; illus- | executed by Mr. Physick, of London, sculptor. 
trations by Bewick, and fifty other masters, will Thelwall.—A new chancel has been added to 
attract attention. : Thelwall Church, Cheshire, and the windows have 
Some books have an additional interest, in con-| been filled with stained glass. Two of the latter 
sequence of their having been in the possession | were the gift of Mr. James Nicholson, of Thelwall 
of eminent men. Amongst these is a Bible which | Hall, near Warrington: they were produced at 
belonged to Martin Luther in 1542, and after-| the stained glass works of Messrs. Edmundson and 
wards to Melancthon, both of whom have written | Son, of Manchester. The windows contain the 
‘in it. Each book is ticketed with a brief descrip- | following subjects, viz.—in that on the south side, 
a two-lighted one, is illustrated Abraham offering 








tion, and the public have reason to thank those | th ‘ 

who have afforded them this intellectual treat.| up Isaac, typical of our Lord’s sacrifice, with an 
We trust that it will not be long before means | angel below bearing a scroll: in the other light is 
are contrived for exhibiting the rare contents of represented Moses lifting up the serpent in the 
the “Print Room,” in an equally satisfactory | wilderness, typifying the Crucifixion, with text : 
| manner. |in the window on the north side are two repre- 
| sentations of the Prodigal Son. The floor is laid 
| with Minton’s decorated tiles, and the walls, roof, 
&c. are painted, and enriched with texts and 
symbolical designs. 

Worsbrough- Dale ( Barnsley.)—The foundation- 
stone of a new church has been laid at Wors- 
Mr. Wentworth, of 
‘ eg 2 : | Wentworth Castle, the lord of the manor, has 
feet, and 23 feet high, with class-rooms, 14 feet by | subscribed 2,000/. towards its erection, and 


11 feet 6 inches, cloak-rooms, Xe. Each group of 11.0002. towards its endowment. The site was 
rooms is comprised under a steep-pitched roof, | contribut ed by Mr. John Jeffcock, of Cowley 
covered with Broseley tiles, one end of which 7 


|Manor, near Sheffield, lord of the manor of 
| Darley, and a large coal-owner in the township. 
| The architects employed are Messrs. Flockton and 

: Sons, of Sheffield. The church will be in the 
guishing the school from the subordinate rooms. |p arly English style of architecture, and will con- 
The side windows are of three and four trefoil- | sich, of 6 se 43 feet high to the ridge of the 
headed lights. The exterior is ornamented with | open timbered roof, chancel, south aisle, porch, 
polychromatic brickwork ; but the appearance is | cand Qaeven cml spire nail is so arranged that a 
marred by the absence of a bell-turret, the com-| oth aisle may be oiiel The nave, aisle, and 
mittee not having sufficient funds to carry out Qyancel will be seated with open benches for 300 
this feature at present. No material used in the | oats and 150 children on the ground-floor, there 
building is concealed from view or made to appear | being no galleries. The vestry will be in the 
other than what it is. The real doors, &c. are’ tower. The whole of the interior woodwork will 
merely varnished, and the brickwork in the inte- | be of deal, stained and varnished. The nave and 
rior, instead of being plastered or colour-washed, | 4:16 will have between them an arcade of stone in 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Hallow (Worcester).—New national schools for | 
boys and girls have been opened here. The build- 

ing is in the Middle-pointed style, from designs by | 

Mr. W. J. Hopkins, of Worcester, architect, and 


| 


| brough-Dale, near Barnsley. 


light pointed window, the other end being hipped 
and having a square-headed window,—thus distin- 





many drawings; and a sketch-book, with copious 
and most valuable drawings and written notes by 
Albert Durer. 

Some of the illuminated documents are very 
beautiful, and amongst the most remarkable is 
the richly illuminated dowry deed, drawn for 


Ludovico Maria Sforza Visconti, Duke of Milan, | 


to his wife Beatrice d’Este, 28th January, 
1494. Here, also, are curious charters, &c.; and 
the Alexandrian manuscript of the fifth cen- 
tury must not be passed over without notice, for 
it is the most ancient copy of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. There are in the Museum some records of 
those events, on Papyrus, which are said to 
have been written about the lifetime of our 
Saviour, but they are not of such importance as 
the above-named manuscript. 

St. Cuthbert’s manuscript, as it is called, but 
which was written by Eodfrith, Bishop of Lindis- 
farn, 698—720, is well worthy of notice. 

The illuminated books, the production of dif- 
ferent countries of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, form an interesting study. There is 
also the famous Latin Bible, which was probably 
written in the reign of Charles the Bald, king of 
France, about 845. Some deeds on Papyrus date 
as far back as 592. Besides the interest of the 
contents of the interior of the volumes, the 


ancient binding of many of them is both curious | 
There are also Oriental books of 


and beautiful. 
various dates, and volumes on rolls, and in other 


singular shapes; and a collection of the great seals 


of England, from the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor to Queen Victoria: the latter has just been 


added, and enables us to compare the skill of 


There is also 
a collection of ecclesiastical seals that may be 


English artists at different periods. 


usefully studied. 
We overlook many matters which are worthy 


of mention, and proceed to the King’s Library, 


in the spacious interior of which are arranged in 


cases along each side the continuation of the 


books which show the progress of printing, be- 
ginning with the Mazarin Bible, the first book 


printed from moveable types, supposed to have 


been printed at Mentz about 1455; the first 
Psalter, date 1457 ; examples of printing, 1459— 
1462, &. We find arranged in due order the 


as usual, is rendered in patterns (white, red, and | four bays, carrying the clerestory. The total 
blue). The rooms have open-timbered roofs, ceiled | length of the interior will be 92 feet 6 inches ; 
between the rafters. 2 ‘om breadth across nave and aisle, 35 feet 4 inches ; 

Burton-upon-Trent, — The principals of the! .1q across the chancel 19 feet. The tower and 
jnew schools for Christ Chureh district have | spire will rise to a height of 125 feet. The con- 
i been raised and fixed, and show the extent of tractors for the several departments of the work 


a 2 Tha = _ e rt » - , 
the | schools, : - A re . aye ‘th _ ‘ we _ be are, Mr. James Taylor, Worsbrough-common, 
75 feet long anc eh WEE, Wibnout Cavision. | mason ; Mr. Goodwin, of Tinsley, near Rother- 


foerceemon will, pen ged eh get ed ham, joiner and carpenter; Mr. Wim. F. Brown, 
suDLCc purposes, as 1 y ce rt ce we 2 a ee +f 

| town-hall: the height from floor to underside of aT ek een ongy Sve 
reg apr ang poy oe re | Rogers, staining and varnishing, all of Barnsley. 
is < eet. - F 50 fe gente 

height. Mr.G.E. Street, of London, is the archi-| Dundee.—The Wallacetown Free Church has 
tect; and the designs are being carried out by. been opened for Divine service. The building is 
Mr. Wm. Clarke, of Burton-upon-Trent, builder. | % Gothic structure; as yet, for want of funds, 
| Inverness.—The town council of Inverness have ™inus the intended spire over the north-west 
resolved to erect public slaughter-houses, and at a entrance. Mr. C, Edward was the architect. 
recent meeting of the town council estimates for | 
the work were approved of. The estimates in all 
amount to 1,240/. 11s. 








THE WAGES OF OPERATIVES. 

Honovrep Srr,—Having read an article in 
e ; Towa ;your widely-circulated paper, entitled “ The 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. Joiners of Manchester and London,” signed 

Foulmire.—A Perpendicular window has lately Thomas Preedy, I am anxious for you to insert in 
been placed in the west end of Foulmire Church, your useful columns an answer to the said article, 
by Messrs. Rattee and Kett, of Cambridge. The which may not be out of place in the present 
cost has been defrayed by the Hon. and Rey. crisis, hoping it may be good for the employer 
Arthur Savile, the rector. }and employed. The masters of Manchester made 

Datchet.—The new parish church of Datchet an agreement formerly, but nine or ten weeks’ 
was opened for Divine service on the 22nd ult.' since they wished to alter the said agreement ; 
by the Bishop of Oxford. The original church, an | but the men stood to the old agreement, and were 
inconvenient and dilapidated structure, was pulled opposed for eight weeks. Some men were locked 
down, with the exception of the tower, chancel, out, to weaken their power of unity, and your 
and part of the north wall. A south aisle has correspondent “T. P.” says they ought to accept 
been added, and the church lengthened towards any reasonable agreement. Was the old agree- 
the west. The work is in the Decorated style, ment unreasonable the masters made? He states 
and includes a pulpit, reading-desk, communion- his condition, But I remind “T. P.” that there 
‘table, and rails, in carved oak, and a font of are plenty of such men, when trade is good, 
veined alabaster. The cost will be 2,400/. Two working on such unreasonable terms as he de- 
stained windows for the chancel have been given, | scribes himself! I will explain the effects of 
and the flooring within the rails is to be laid with such terms. First, it enables some contractors to 
Minton’s encaustic tiles. The funds are being raised put in a price at an advantage to another, and a 
by voluntary subscription, but there was lately good London master is baffled through the men in 
a deficiency of about 400/. Mr. R. Brandon was other places working so much lower than when 
the architect, and Messrs, Dove, of Islington, con- employed by him. But another effect is, that 
tractors for the building. Among the contribu-| these men enrich their employer, as the latter 
tions were—100/. from the Queen, 10/. from the charge as much to the proprietor, in proportion 
Duchess of Kent, 150/. from the Duke of Bue- 








- : to the quality of the contract, as if a good London 
earliest copies produced by the famous printers of cleuch, 150/. from the Dean and Canons of St. master had done the work, who respects his men 
who earn their proper wages! How does “T. P.” 


Nf N : . * 6 
Nuremburg and Strasburg. The goodness of George’s Chapel, Windsor, patrons of the living, &e. 
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and such like mean to do? Do they intend to go 
on constantly at such low wages? (for London!) 
Let them learn a lesson by the Spitalfields weavers. 
Do they intend to go constantly to the pawn- 
shop, when they are out of work? Do they 
intend to make me, and other anxious men with 
a constant struggle, to pay poor-rates for them 
soon? If we do not get proper money to support 
our wives and families, how are the shopkeepers 
and others to sell their commodities? If one 
great portion of the working classes do not get 
proper money for working, it is impossible to deal 
with those that employ them And I attribute 
this present crisis partly to the want of money 
among the labouring classes: the cause of de- 
ficiency is, there has been so much speculation! 
Men trying to enrich themselves too fast, making 
the labour-market their instrument! There- 
fore, in the end, a great many hoarders of money ; 
and that money got by the labourers of the 
country ; and the people that ought to have money 
to spend, to buy the things made, are in a state 
near the workhouse, and ready to receive support 
from those excessive hoarders, who invest their 
money in houses, lands, railways, mines, &c. in- 
stead of looking to the industrious for support. 
Excuse this long piece. Hoping you will see the 
oppressed go free. W. WILLANS. 

P.S.--I could have said something on the bad 
workmanship and bad materials of speculative 
buildings in Islington and Hoxton, but time and 
space are short. 








HELP ONE ANOTHER. 
A WORD IN SEASON. 

Up to this time fortunately the weather has 
permitted many building operations and other 
works to go on, which could not be carried forward 
at this time last year, The canals and rivers are 
open, and thousands are able to follow agricultu 
ral pursuits. Nevertheless, there is a dreary 
prospect for a few months to come. The panic, 


denominations, scripture readers, and medical men, 
might have an opportunity of reporting deserving 
cases for relief. 

It should be borne in mind, that the judicious 
distribution of food, firing, and the arrangement, 
when necessary, of house rent, are generally much 
more beneficial than gifts of money. 

Those who are situated in the neighbourhood of 
ragged schools and reformatories might usefully 
inquire how they are circumstanced as regards 
firing, &c.; and in most instances the masters and 
mistresses of these establishments could point out 
persons who might be beneficially relieved. A 
five-pound note put into the hands of a hard- 
working London curate, who visits the dwellings 
of the poor, will do a world of good. 

Moreover, a vigorous endeavour should be made 
to preserve the homes of those who are temporarily 
distressed, and prevent families from being turned 
into the street, and forced to seek shelter in the 
workhouses or in worse places. 

It would be well for rich corporations and 
wealthy charitable institutions to consider if they 
might not be able to devise useful works, which 
could be now carried out, and afford that best of 
all assistance, work, for those who would be glad 
to undertake it. 

This would be the means of preventing many 
from falling into that hopeless pit of poverty out 
which it is generally so difficult to get, and 
from which the “ dangerous classes,” who live in 
the shadows of London and other large popula- 
tions, draw their recruits. 








WHITE LEAD AND LAMP-BLACK. 
Most of the old notice-boards at the entrances 
of towns, if rightly considered, would be found 
capable of affording a lesson of considerable archi- 


preferable ; though ground charcoal is equally free 
from objections on purely chemical grounds. Some 
of the varieties of carbonaceous matter found in 
the coal-measures would doubtless prove valuable 
as protective pigments, but they ought to undergo 
analysis by a competent chemist before using them 
extensively. M. I. H. 








HACKNEY AND HOMERTON. 


I AM much surprised and amused to find that a 
notice of such now forgotten and secluded places 
as Hackney and Homerton found a place in the 
Builder, although their ancient reputation stood 
high. Both Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth 
were born there, and Henry Earl Perey, who was 
alleged to have been engaged to Anna Boleyn, 
and several other remarkable historic charcters, 
are buried there. The family vault of the Mar- 
quis of Downshire and others, adorned with in- 
teresting effigies in black marble and gold, is in 
what was once the chancel of the church, and now 
covered by a most hideous building, which the 
visitor must have considered a perfect blot. If 
the most honourable Marquis would provide a 
Crystal Palace covering, so that the monuments 
could be seen by the public, it would be a great 
boon. A subscription is now on foot for repairing 
the tower. 

I was further surprised that the “ Visitor” found 
any difficulty in discovering “an old inhabitant ” 
in a place so remarkable for longevity. Three 
persons occur to me at this moment, and there 
are others who at the age of ninety and above are 
transacting both public and private business with 
as much activity as they did thirty years ago. I 
have resided fifty-four years in this neighbourhood, 
twenty year’s in my father’s house at Hackney, 
who died at the age of eighty-eight, and thirty- 
four years in my own house at Homerton, and have 





tectonic importance. Please to imagine an in- 
scription in black letters, having, as is usual in 
such cases, a smooth, even surface, with well- 
defined outlines, but the letters standing out in 





which has stricken various departments of 
business, has passed away: the wealth of the | 
land, the corn and other necessaries of life, are | 


abundant: so are the materials for industry, both | 


here and America ; and the unfortunate entangle- 
ments which now exist will soon be set right. In| 
the mean time thousands are suffering. In the! 
iron and coal districts of Staffordshire, Wales, and 

other parts, those who a short time since were in | 
& prosperous state, are reduced to great privation. 

In part of the latter district the evil has been 

added to by a strike of the workmen against any | 
reduction of the wages which have been lately | 
given. The value of iron has descended immensely, | 
and in consequence the masters have offered to 

reduce the wages of the workmen in a proportion | 
which, perhaps, under the circumstances, is not 

unreasonable, Instead of coming to an arrange- 

ment, the workmen have given up a'together, and | 
threaten even to prevent the enginemen from pump- 
ing the water from the pits. This would cause | 
serious destruction of property, and render many | 
collieries useless for months when a busy time | 
may have arrived. It is to be hoped they will. 
carefully consider the position of affairs. It is 

necessary, in a time like the present, that both | 
masters and workmen should duly feel for each | 
other, and mutually strive to get over difficulties. | 

The chief object just now is to direct attention | 
to the necessity which there will be during this | 
winter of lending a helping hand to large numbers | 
in the metropolis, and elsewhere, who will be un- | 
fortunately situated. Those who know the extent | 
of poverty which prevails over large parts of} 
London in the best times, can appreciate the 
additional privation which must be felt, when all 
the branches of the building trade, the manu- 
facturers of fancy cabinet-work and musical in- 
struments, the silk weavers of Spitalfields, and | 
many other branches of business, are greatly de- | 
pressed. It is only those who have the opportunity 
of judging by personal examination of the nu- 
merous classes of persons who are affected by such 
a panic: artificial florists, the threaders of bugles, 
and similar ornaments of ladies’ dresses—those 
worst paid of all, the needlewomen—and other 
trades too numerous to mention, who are driven 
out of employment in thousands,—can estimate 
the evil rightly. 

It is with the knowledge which we have of the | 
under-current of a large branch of London society | 
that we offer these brief statements, with a view 
towards directing the attention of those who are | 
able, and who have on so many occasions readily 
assisted in relieving the sufferings of others less | 
fortunate, from want which we fear will increase. | 

Committees might be usefully formed in each , 
parish division, to which the clergy of different | 





‘notice-board. In buying black paint care must | 


clearly raised relief from an uneven corrugated 
ground of bare weather-worn, woody tissue. Should 
any one say, “ What stupid people, to paint an in- 
scription on a deal board without first protecting 
its surface with a good solid, durable ground of 
white lead!” I would tell him that if he were to 
scrape away the black surface of any one of the 
letters, he would find that we are not such stupid, 
eccentric, or presumptuous people as he supposed. 
The worst that can be said of us is, that in this 
matter, as in most others, we have been playing 
at the old and almost universal game of “follow 
my leader,” in which thoughtless diversion some 
of us now and then get a practical illustration of 
the sad consequences of “ following a multitude to 
do evil.” Beneath the still smooth and perfect 
black surface of the letters will be found in a 
wonderful state of preservation the white lead 
ground which had once extended over the whole 


| board, being, as it were, embalmed in an almost 


imperishable kind of cere-cloth, composed of vege- 
table oil and pure carbon; the white-lead soap, 
for it was nothing better, having long ago gone 
the way of all soapy compounds. So much for 
that custom-honoured favourite, the strong, solid- 
bodied white lead as a protector of exposed sur- 
faces against the combined or alternating effects 
of wind, rain, sunshine, and frost. On the other 
hand, though, as regards “body,” it has next to 
none at all, what a value ought we to set upon 
lamp-black ! 

The thing chiefly to be avoided in paints for 
the protection of exterior work is the mixture of 
anything having a tendency to deprive the oil of 
its elasticity, and consequent integrity of surface, 
a tendency inherent in many metallic oxides, but 
in none perhaps to such an extent as in lead, the 
effect of which is at once to harden the oil, and to 
render it soluble. The compound of white lead 
and oil very soon loses its elasticity, and conse- | 


. ° P | 
| quently becomes filled with innumerable cracks 


resulting from the expansion and contraction of 
the surface it covers: thus water is imbibed as by | 
a sponge, and the saponacous compound in due | 
time leaves bare the surface which it had in-| 
sidiously helped to destroy, whilst pretending to 
protect it. 

The value of such a material as lamp-black con- | 
sists in its inertness: it neither acts nor is acted 
upon by the oil with which it is combined. The 
remarkable durability of a single coat of lamp- | 
black and oil is sufficiently proved by the facts | 
which are patent on the face of almost any old 


be taken that we do not get some cheap mixture | 
of metallic oxides or sulphurets, instead of carbon- | 
aceous matter. Lamp-black, by reason of its fine | 
texture, goes farthest, and is in other respects 


j 
j 


had fourteen children; so that I have some expe- 
rience. 

Homerton is particularly salubrious, and not 
at all affected by the marshes, as some suppose. 
Indeed the lowest part of the marshes is 13 feet 
above high-water mark,—the same level as Buck- 
ingham Palace,—and the lowest part of the street 
at Homerton is 48 feet, and the highest 52 feet. 
Homerton is one of the few places near London 
where country is yet to be found: less than five 
minutes will suffice for the inhabitants to walk to 
green fields in abundance ; and this is owing to its 
not being a regular coach or cart-road thoroughfare. 
It is true you can pass through it into Essex, but 
only by fording the Lea at Temple Mills. The 
back windows of my house look straight across to 
Leyton, Walthamstow, and Woodford without any 
interruption. The market-gardens are by no 
means a nuisance; they are covered with a pleas- 
ing variety of green crops in succession. 

The brook-nuisance at the back of the houses in 
Church-street, Hackney, was laid before the Me- 
tropolitan Board, but they refused to do anything 
in it, as they intend to cover in the whole brook 
and what is now done must then be undone. 


JAMES EDMESTON, 
Churchwarden of Homerton. 








COMPARATIVE COST OF ROADWAYS. 

A REPORT to the Board of Works for the West- 
minster district by their surveyor, Mr. R. R. Arnst, 
has been printed, in which an attempt has been 
made to determine the circumstances under which, 
with a view to economy, paved and Macadamized 
road-ways should respectively be formed. 
Mr. Arnst had for many years past kept accurate 
accounts of the expenditure incurred in paving, 








making, and repairing the carriage-ways under 
his charge as surveyor to the Paving Boards for the 
parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, Westmin- 
ster, and more recently as surveyor to the West- 
minster Board of Works, and hence gained a large 
experience as to the practical working of many 
differently constructed roadways, both in an eco- 
nomical and a useful sense ; and with this report 
he has presented two tables in which he has set 
down the names of forty-three paved streets and 
forty Macadamized streets, with the materials, 
areas, gross, annual, and average cost, &c. &c. ; and 
the final conclusion to which he comes from a con- 
sideration of the whole question is, “ that while 
streets of small traffic may, on economical grounds, 
be Macadamized with great advantage ; those of 
large traffic should, upon like grounds, undoubt- 
edly be paved.” 

From the table of Macadamized roadways it 
appears that, while the annual average expenditure 
per square yard on streets of minor traffic ranged 
from less than 1d. to 3d. 4d. and 7d., that of the 
great thoroughfares of Parliament-street and 
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Bridge-street is no less than 27°882d. and 42°465d. 
respectively. On the other hand it appears, from 
the table of paved carriage-ways, that no paved 
thoroughfare in the Westminster district reaches 
the annual average expenditure per square yard of 
9d., while in most instances the cost is 1d. and 
under, 





COMPETITIONS. 
Ulster Bank, Belfast.— Your correspondent 


to entertain a doubt. 
Epwarp A. CopLanD. 








REFUGE FOR DECAYED BUILDERS. 











it is amusing to me to contemplate from a distance | condition of the artist, either (1) we must accept 
the bickerings and disputings of the scientific | all the works by any persons professing to be 
world on the question of utilization of town / Christians, as Christian art; or (2) we must 
sewage, respecting which it is impossible for me | ask the advocates of Christian art to draw up an 


authoritative list of all the works of art that were 
conceived and executed under the influence of in. 
| spiration! But why may we not add a third alter. 
“native and say, or (3)—We must ask them rigidly 


‘and mathematically not only to state wherein it 


WE are glad to hear that a commencement is is that every feature of Christian art and every 
likely to be made in the erection of a Refuge for | expression of Christian feeling is exhibited in all 


“ First Gem of the Sea,” complains with justice | the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, through the | existing works, but also to define wherein it is 
of his drawings being sent to him crushed and liberality of Mr. Dodd, of Hoxton, who has pre- | that Christian art in the abstract consists, and to 
completely spoiled, and then mentions “the pre-| ented to the directors, as we mentioned some | the very utmost minutiz ; so that there can be no 


mium was given back to Glasgow, where the | 
branch-bank is to be erected.” This must be a 
mistake, as it is not intended to form a branch- | 


rity, the directors did not award any drawing as | 
second in merit, but marked a drawing with the 
motto “Justum Perficito Nihil Timeto,” as No. 3, 
which looks suspicious. Is there no redress to be 
had for such conduct? I should be glad to hear 
of these statements being contradicted on autho- | 
rity.—A ComPETIToR. | 
Stapleton Workhouse.—It is stated that ten | 
designs were received for the proposed enlarge- | 
ment of Stapleton Workhouse. The chosen de- | 
sign was selected by the casting vote of the chair- | 
man. Correspondents complain that this and the | 
second rewarded design are not in accordance | 
with the conditions. The selected design is by | 
Mr. Henry Crisp; the second by Mr. J. A. Clarke, | 
both of Bristol. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

THose who have watched the erection and | 
formation of the Crystal Palace, with its architec- 
tural Courts, unrivalled though ill-placed, and | 
its fine collection of casts, not to be found toge- 
ther elsewhere in the world, and view it as a 
noble educational institution, would have grieved 
bitterly if they had been present on Monday last 
at the first of the Christmas Revels. When the 
multitude were dancing (the police, with their 
truncheons, having at last cleared a space, not 
without blows and struggles), the bray only of a 
few of the loudest instruments being heard in the | 
hubbub, while little boys were shooting at targets 
for sweetmeats, men and maids were struggling 
under mistletoe, and swings and roundabouts | 
were seen in full action, a gong every now and 
then being heard above all, it had very much the 
aspect of Greenwich fair, only worse. We have 
pinned together, for the edification of our chil- 
dren hereafter, the printed programme of these 
revels—truly, a precious document—and that of 
the opening day at Sydenham, when Blessed 
Majesty presided, and ministers of state and 
church dignitaries attended. How are the mighty 
fallen ! 





| 
DO SEWAGE MANURE WORKS ANNOY ? 
IN answer to your correspondent “ Inquirer,” I 
would say that, in 1855, 1 was in Brazil, superin- 
tending the erection of Sewage Manure Works, in 
the city of Rio de Janiero. There we had dupli- 
cate tanks: our mixing machinery was worked 
by hand-power, the powder-distributor being self- 
acting. These works were in immediate con- 
tiguity to the town, and the heat far exceeds our 
hottest weather here. The mixing-chamber was 





| atties above. 


time ago, a plot of land (five acres), near Slough, 


Bucks. 


doubt about any given work, whether or not it 
/imay be comprehended in the category; and this 


. : ; The members of a sub-committee appointed on not only as regards the past, but as regards every 
office at Glasgow. But, sir, you will be surprised the gubject, namely, Messrs. George Bird (the possible future work too? And why again the 
to learn that the plans, of which each competitor treasurer), T. Cozens (the founder of the institu- | arbitrary acceptation of “ professed” Christians 
was supplied with a lithographic copy, were pre- tion), J. Morris, T. Stirling, Wm. Ellis, Wm. to a claim in the production of Christian art ? 
pared by Mr. Hamilton, of Glasgow, the successful Hutchons, and J. Soward, jun. accompanied the | Why not extend it also to all those who are brought 
competitor ; and I am informed, on good autho- | Gonor on the 16th ult. to view the spot, and they | up in an age when, or in a country where, Chris- 


report upon it as eligible in every respect. We 
sincerely hope, now that the nucleus of success 


has been formed, that our wealthy and influential | 


builders and others connected with them will come 
forward and assist the directors by their advice 
and money towards carrying out so desirable an 


| object. 





COUNTRY-HOUSES NOT ALWAYS 
HEALTHY. 
I tateLty had an opportunity of noticing the 
danger which there is to health in many country 


dwellings, situated in open and pleasant places, | 


which by most persons would be considered 
healthy. I could refer to several, but will confine 


| these observations to one example. 
The house to which I refer is situated in the | 
midst of fields, is sheltered by a clump of trees, | 


and consists of several rooms on the ground, and 
Below a considerable portion of the 
premises is a dark cellar, which is not much 


needed, there being plenty of outhouses in the | 


garden for coals, fuel, and other matters. The 
cellar is without light, and very imperfectly 
ventilated. 
unpleasant atmosphere, and that the inmates 
frequently complained of ill-health. On _ in- 
quiring, | was shown the cellar, which seemed to 


be filled with a damp, heavy air, which had a | 
I then learnt that a} 


sour, unwholesome smell. 
drain ran through the cellar, put there, as I was 


| told, to keep it dry; and that this drain also car- 


ried off the refuse of a large farm, which was close 
by, and that it passed into an old closed coal-pit, 
at a little distance. It must be evident that no 
house can be wholesome under such circumstances, 
and this arrangement shows the need of sanitary 
education to which you have so often referred. 

As regards those ancient mine works which in 
most instances are filled with water, it appears 
that certain villages drain into them, and that in 
some cases the water supply of a large population 
is taken from those pent-up mines, whose con- 
tents I should imagine could be scarcely whole- 


| some even when not used as cesspools. 


Eves. 





DEFINITIONS OF CHRISTIAN ART AND 
POINTED ARCHITECTURE. 

Your readers have been often appealed to for 
clear and simple definitions of “Christian art,” 
and “ Pointed architecture.” Some writers seem 
to question whether these arts have any real 
existence at all, or whether they are not phantasms 


During various visits, I found an | 


| tian influences predominated? Or again, why 
| not, on the other hand, limit it to those who really 
and truly are Christians? Wherefore that simple 
but plausible alternative ? 

Now, from the changeable and unperfected nature 
of all art, containing as it does the very elements 
of change within itself, and all works of art being 
capable of the greatest variety and combination of 
good and bad, of home and foreign qualities, as 
well as being subject to every species of physical 
and moral influence, it is difficult to define what 
| Christian art or what Pointed architecture really 
\is, or to lay down the law respecting its existence 
/and origin in such a way as to prevent cavil; 
/although at the same time one may be able to 
| discern and appreciate its beauties; and I would ad- 
vise anybody who attempts it first of all to try his 
hand at giving such a definition of “beauty” as 
‘shall be generally received by all those who are 

capable of enjoying beauty in any object, and who 

may be able to demonstrate many of its features 
_in objects which are acknowledged to be beautiful. 
What some of these features are, as regards “Chris- 
tian art” and “ Pointed architecture,” I will here- 
after endeavour briefly to state. Back Bonk. 








THE LONDONDERRY BRIDGE 
COMPETITION. 

Srr,—Though I do not see your publication 
/here in’ the jungle, I have just been informed 
‘that there has recently been a discussion in 
its pages relative to the Londonderry Bridge 
| competition of last autumn, in which statements 
not accordant with truth are made to my pre- 
judice. Though when this reaches you the matter 
will probably have passed away from the memories 
| of many of your readers, you will not, I am sure, 
| find in that any reason for denying my right to 
| speak for myself. 
t I leave others who are more directly assailed 
‘to defend themselves, as doubtless, unless they 
| despise the attack, they have already done. The 
| statements relating to me, which I understand to 
| have been made in the number of the Builder for 
| June 13th, by an anonymous writer, signing him- 
| self “C, E.” and repeated on the 27th by another, 
are as follows :— 

Ist. That the first premium was awarded to 
Sir William Cubitt’s “drawing clerk.” 

2nd. That the same person was employed some 
_years before by Mr. Charles May to make a design 
for Londonderry Bridge. 

3rd. That this design closely resembled that 
which obtained the premium. 


covered in: the precipitating-tanks were open; | called up by dealers in occult arts to delude the | 
yet in the building where the process was conducted | rising generation, which is too enlightened to be | 
there was an entire absence of effluvium. The | taken in but by an exceedingly good semblance of 
Emperor and his ministers paid us a visit ; and so | straightforwardness, honesty, and truth; whilst 
well were they satisfied with the entire working | others content themselves with merely asking 
of the apparatus, that a Government concession | apparently simple questions, which, from their 
has since been granted for an application of the| nature, are not capable of a simple solution, or 
system on an extensive scale. The powders used | which, from their want of point, are hardly worth 


I will answer these in order. 

Ist. I object to the description given of me. 
It is true that I was for some years in Sir William 
Cubitt’s employment, and during that time made 
for him many designs, drawings, and tracings,— 
therein acting the part of drawing clerk: I also 
wrote and copied many letters and papers, there- 
fore was writing-clerk: I received callers, and, if 


were a mixture of lime, charcoal, and sulphate of | answering. 


alumina (known as Stodhert’s patent). 
Precipitation was caused immediately. 


It is easy enough to ask questions; nay, it is 
easy to ask them in sucha wey as apparently to 


The feculent matter thrown down was perfectly | require only a simple negative or affirmative in 


sweet and inodorous. 


That it possessed valuable fertilizing properties | 


I am convinced, from experiments with Indian 
wheat, Kc. 

The supernatant water ran off clear, bright, 
colourless, and without scent. It was as pure as 
pump-water, as far as appearance went; and 
although it ran along an open channel, exposed 
to a hot sun, it created no nuisance whatever. 

Illness has of late prevented me from engaging 
in business, and I am entirely uninterested pecu- 
niarily in this or any other drainage scheme. Still 
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order to refute or confirm a proposition. It is, 
moreover, very easy to state propositions in such 
a way as to ake it appear either to casual or to 
partial readers that there can be but one alter- 
native (which, of consequence, forces his antagonist 
into a fancied dilemma), whilst there may be in 
reality a thousand; and, in fact, to argue upon 
fallacies as if they were truths. And it needs to 
read but little of what has lately been written on 
these matters to see in what a shallow way argu- 
ments of this sort are put forward. Thus, one 
writer affirms that for the proof of the religious 





unknown to me, inquired their business :—‘“C, E.” 
might therefore say that the premium was awarded 
to Sir William’s porter. His object in calling me 
“ drawing-clerk ” is evidently to produce a belief, 
in which I will suppose that he shares, that I am 
not a regular member of the profession, having a 
right to compete for any prizes that may offer,— 
but one who, having been taken into an engineer’s 
office, has learnt to draw, and continued to get 
his living by so doing, without any more extended 
education. But I was regularly articled to the 
profession, after two years at University College, 
and have worked in it for ten years: I am there- 
fore of the guild, and entitled to dub myself C.E. 
if I choose; though, when I do so, at least in 
attacking others, I will prefix my name. 
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I had left Sir William Cubitt some months 
before this competition was advertised, otherwise 
I should have thought it dishonourable to join in 
it. Lused every precaution to prevent his sus- 
pecting the authorship of my design, and that 
successfully, for I am informed, and believe it as 
the word of a gentleman, that he had no sus- 
picion of the person to whom he was awarding 
the prize till days after the secretary had notified 
it to me. 


2nd. That I was employed some years ago by | 


Mr. Charles May to make a design for London- 


derry-bridge. This is false: I never made a) 


design for any bridge for Mr. May, and never 
made any design for Londonderry-bridge before 
that for this competition. 

8rd. That this design closely resembled that 
which obtained the prize. 

This also is false,—or at least not trne within 
my knowledge. I have seen a block plan and an 
elevation of Mr. May’s design, but no cross sec- 
tion or other drawing, explanatory of construc- 
tion; and as far as I am aware, the following are 
the only points in which mine resembles it, 
beyond those which, being required by the com- 


missioners, must be common to all the competi- | 


tion designs :— 


Ist. Mr. May’s design has a foundation of cast- | 


iron cylinders, and so has mine. 

2nd. Mr. May’s appears to be on the wrought- 
iron girder principle, and mine is the same. 

3rd. Mr. May’s opening span appears to be on 
the bascule and not the swing-bridge principle, 
and so is mine. 

None of these are claimed as original by Mr. 
May: they are not sufficient to make one design 
‘closely resemble” another’; and I certainly did 


not adopt any of them because it was in Mr. , 


May’s, but from independent reasons easy to give. 

I, therefore, deny all “imitation” of Mr. May’s 

design. GeorGE RoGers Lone. 
Colgong, Bengal, October 31, 1857. 


*,* We insert this communication unwillingly, 
not desiring to re-open the subject; but the 
writer’s friends press for it, and we do not like to 


refuse the opportunity of explanation to one so | 


far away. 





IS THE PRACTICE OF GLASS-PAINTING 
AN ART? 

Srr,—Your article on the subject of stained 
glass, in impression of 19th Dec. induces some few 
remarks, which may not be considered perhaps 
apart from the interests of the general question. 
First, then: Is the practice of glass painting, per 
se, an art or an art manufacture ? I am inclined 
to think the latter, for this reason, viz. that what 
the artist does not really perform himself, must 
come under this head. Now, the process of pro- 
ducing a stained glass window has various ramifi- 
cations, which are as follow: first, that portion 
which appears to me the artist’s portion, for which 


he ought to have all credit, viz. the production of 


design, and subsequent full-sized picture or car- 
toon. This being done, it is not the practice for 
him personally to execute the same on glass (by 
the word artist, I mean men who are fairly entitled 
to that term, not those who are mere draughts- 
men): it is a process that would not pay him, 
unless, indeed, a very high price were given for the 
window. Economy and the intricacies of the case, 
therefore, render necessary a staff of employés, 
consisting of glass painters, glaziers, kc. the busi- 
ness of the former being faithfully to render the 
artist’s cartoon in all its bearings upon the glass, 
which can, before leaving such hands, be super- 
vised by the artist; that of the latter, to cut 
out the pieces of glass in all their various 
colours as desired by the artist, then to bring 
them altogether in leadwork,—processes occu- 
pying both much time and care. I think 
when I add, that after the production of the 
cartoon, a completed stained glass window requires 
four other stages of operation, viz.—Ist. Cutting 
the glass to required shapes and desired colours, 
to suit the particular design ; 2nd. The painting 
of each individual piece with such pigments as 
are necessary to vitrify and produce various tints ; 
3rd. Passing suchthrough akiln, a process requiring 
the greatest possible management and care, or the 
whole will be spoiled ; and 4th. The glazing pro- 
cess, by which means, as before stated, all the 
pieces are brought together, and the effect of the 
window produced,—enough has been said to prove 
that in this department alone there is ample scope 
for those alluded to in your article, as being men 
of purely trade instincts and commercial adventure. 
These men, then, I conceive are not altogether 
unfitted for carrying out the pursuit of glass 


painting, especially those whose great aim, when | 


windows are commissioned of them, is to obtain 
the highest talent that can be procured, not to 
pay the artists engaged at so much per diem, but 
the fee that he may himself set upon his produc- 
tion ; not only this, but so far from sinking his 
name, introducing it wherever he may have the 
opportunity ; and there are men of this kind to 
be found in the business, men who are content to 


lights, the products of combustion: any one of 
the twelve persons so happily placed would reject 
a glass of cold water if slightly discoloured! 
when, at the same time, each and all would be 
inhaling an atmosphere a thousand times more 
destructive to human life. 

If your space was not so valuable, I could en- 
large on this subject, so important to all, but I 





derive their income from the process of manu- 
facture, and to let the artist derive his from the 





full flow of his invention and aspiration, without 
| for a moment wishing to deprive him of his fair 
share of the credit attached to the work. 

Can such a work, then, be called anonymous 
art? Is it not quite possible, under such cireum- 
| stances, for the artist to hold himself responsible 


for the proper production of such a work? Does | 


|it not strike you, sir, that an artist’s time may be 
‘far better applied than by giving personal atten- 
| tion to the details I have described? Should not 
| the executant’s name appear in conjunction with 
the artist’s of a painted glass window, equally as 
much as a publisher’s with a poem or other literary 
work, or a builder’s with the construction of an 
edifice from the designs of an architect ? 

Such a position is but fair, and is, I am quite 
convinced, sufficient to stimulate the manufacturer 


glass, and shall be only too pleased to see artists 
| (men of reputation in their profession) turn their 
jability and study to the improvement of the 
subject before us. If they are content with 


reasonable emolument, no doubt it will be forth- | 


coming : the patrons of art will take care of this; 
| but in too many cases artists require such premiums 
for their works, as effectually to prevent artistic 
glass becoming more extensively adopted as a 


inferior ability have perhaps done the mischief 
alluded to in your article. JUSTITIA. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF ART. 
ART PUPIL-TEACHERS. 

New rules have been made relating to the 
appointment of art pupil-teachers, the principal 
object of which is described as being “to encou- 
jrage the teaching of the children of the poor 
through these art pupil-teachers; and, on this 
account, it has been determined to increase their 
annual payments from 10/. to 20/. a year,” with 
the advantage of free instruction in the school to 
which the appointment is attached :— 


“Yn future, every candidate must have taken the certi- 
fieate of proficiency of the second grade in free-hand 
drawing, geometry, perspective, and drawing from models: 
thus it will be seen the prize-studentship is the prelimivary 
step to these appointments. 

He must also Save obtained a local medal of the depart- 
ment. 


He will give lessons in drawing in schools for the poor | 


to the extent, if required, of two lessons per week to each 
school or class, whilst the total namber under teaching by 
one art pupil-teacher ought not to be less than 200 
pupils. 
' te will also, under the direction of the master, act as 
monitor and assistant-teacher in the school of art, and 
attend every day regularly. 

At the annual visit of the inspector to the school of art, 
the art-master will be required to bring up children in- 
structed by the art pupil-teachers for examination, when 


a payment of 3s. on each prize obtained will be made to | 


the art-master for his general supervision and charge of 
such instruction.” 





CONSTRUCTION OF FLUES AND 
VENTILATION. 

Srr,—I am not surprised that your notice o 
my Improvements in “ Construction and Ventila- 
tion,” should have elicited the letter published in 
your last number. 

All inventions, however original, are generally 
claimed, or closely copied ; but the efforts of such 
persons are never commercially valuable, as they 
must of necessity be ignorant of the details on 
which the true inventor based his improvement. 

So much of comfort and health depends on the 
the perfect ventilation of buildings, that any 
step made in the right direction, if not wholly 
successful, may induce thought in others and ulti- 
mately produce results beneficial to the general 
public. 

The “rule” now is, that every house should 
have a plentiful supply of water, properly distri- 
buted, with receivers and drains at convenient 
points, for taking it off after use. 

As this is now perfectly understood, why should 
not the same apply in the case of air? The one 


a 


fluid being quite as essential to health as the| 


other. 

The best way to correct an evil is to show that 
it exists. Then, let any of your readers imagine 
twelve persons, after a good dinner, in a modern 
room, 14 feet square, all giving off, with the 


in his share of the work in hand. I quite agree | 
that much that is bad has been done in stained | 


trust I have said sufficient to induce others more 
| able to take the matter up. 

| In conclusion I would observe, that I am aware 
| of the kind of drain and flue pipes made by your 
| correspondents in the north, but neither are those 
| invented and patented by 

GEORGE JENNINGS. 





CURRENT NOTES UPON Ih. 


| THE Preliminary meeting of the iron trade was 
| held at Dudley on Wednesday last, when, accord- 
|ing to our expectation stated last week, a reduc- 
tion was determined upon in the price of iron, and 
| also in the wages of the workmen employed at the 
| several iron-making establishments throughout 
|the districts represented by the masters who 
‘assembled in quarterly meeting. It was deter- 
mined that the prices at “ trade” houses should 
in the ensuing three months be a reduction upon 
those nominally prevailing in the past quarter of 
| 20s. per ton, and that the workmen’s wages should 
| be reduced ten per cent. The quotations at such 
houses will therefore be—bars, 8/.; hoops, 9/.; sheets 
and plates, 9/. 10s. The South Staffordshire and 
East Worcestershire iron trade was well repre- 
} sented at the meeting. Opinions concurred in 
considering the condition of the trade as improved 
in the past few weeks: a true report of the 
present state of affairs would be that trade con- 


means of chromatic decoration, and so men of tinues quiet, and orders scarce; but such a report 


i would have to be made at the close of almost 
| every year. In the prospect, however, the gloom 
| which has for some time overshadowed the iron 
trade is fast passing away. 

The Americans—the best customers for British 
| iron—are rapidly righting themselves. Special 
| payments are being resumed at their banks, they 
| are receiving large importations of gold, and they 
| are sending corresponding remittances. 

RECENT BUILDING PATENTS.* 
| W. Ricuarpson.— Improvements in the use of 
Iron, or any other Meta/, by itself, or tn combina- 
| tion with other Materials, for Structural Purposes. 
| Dated Feb. 13, 1857.—This consists in the use of 
imetal in segments bolted together in combination 
| with a lining of bricks, tiles, or any kind of pottery, 
or concrete, or wood. ‘I'ne whole, it is said, forms an 
| air and water-tight structure of great strength. 
T. Newcoms.—Improvements in Machinery for 
Manufacturing Nails. Dated Feb. 16, 1857.—The 
machinery is arrauged first to cut off a length of 
| metal which has parallel sides, and which is next 
| passed between two rollers, one of which is placed 
| eceentrically on its axis, or is fixed concentrically and 
lits axis has a motion to and fro. These rollers 
taper the length of metal to a point. As it passes 
| from the rollers it comes against a fixed die, between 
which and a movable die it is held whilst the heading 
| die (acted on by a eam) produces the head. 
| J. DancerrieLD.—ZJnprovements in the Manu- 
| facture of Chains. Dated Jan. 27, 1857.—The 
o)ject here is to effect a saving in the manufacture of 
links for chain cables, by making, bending, and 
scarfing the lengths of iroa required for each link, or 
alength sufficient to produce several links, during the 
operation of rolling the iron into chain-bars out of 
the puddled bar, thus avoiding one heating of the 
iron. 

Henry Exxiotr Hooter, Sheffield.—Stove-grates. 
Dated May 5th, 1857.—The first part of this inven- 
tion relates to that description of stove-grate in which 

| the fuel is supplied by a coal-box below the fire, and 
is raised up to the fire-bars as the upper part of the 
fuel buros away. The next improvement relates to 
the construction and mode of operating the valve 
through which the gaseous products of combustion 
pass from the fire or grate to the flue or chimney. 
‘The form and mode of working the valve which the 
| patentee prefers is a kind of flap valve placed in an 
upright, or nearly upright, position, aud hinged or 
| otherwise supported at or near its bise. He claims, 
| first, the use, as described, of a movable coal-box, 
‘and the application thereto of a movable bottom, 
| which may be drawn away when required t» let the 
| ashes fall into the ash-pit or pan below. Srcond, he 





| claims the application to the coal-plate of anti-iriction 
| wheels, rollers, or other equivalent contrivances for 
| preventing or reducing the !riction of the coal-plate 








* Selected from the lists published in the Ilechanics* 
| Magazine and other journals. 
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against the sides of the box, and also the mode of 
raising or lowering the said coal-plate. Thirdly, he 
claims the mode or modes set forth of constructing, 
applying, and operating the valve or valves for the 
purpose of regulating the draught of the chimuey or 
flue. 

J. Forrescur.—Improvements in the Construe- 
tion of the Furnaces of Bakers’ Ovens, for the pur- 
pose of consuming Smoke, which Improvements are 
also applicable to the Consumption of Smoke in other 
Furnaces. Dated Jan. 26, 1857.—The furnace has 
outer and inner doors, and at the top, at the end next 
the oven, a block or bridge extending downwards 
across the furnace. Over the inner door is an open- 
ing across the furnace, and the outer door has a pro- 
jecting block, which, when that door is closed, fits 
into the opening and renders it air-tight. When 
fresh fuel is supplied to the furnace, the outer door is 
left open, and air admitted. The admission of the 
proper quantity of air is regulated by opening or 
closing the outer door. 

CaLeB Taytor, Deptford, Kent.—Manufacture 
of Sheets of Material suitable for Covering Floors, 
and for other useful purposes. Dated May 8th, 
1857.—This invention consists, first, in the combina- 
tion of caoutchouc, gutta percha, and jinta wan, in 














duce a Bill into Parliament to bring all the Lon- and Marine Engineering,” Captain Robinson pro- 
don gas companies under the immediate operation _ poses to do for our mercantile marine what has 
of the Gas-works Clauses Act, and to give power | already been successfully tried in the navy. Such 
of arbitration to the Board of Trade, or some a college, if conducted on practical and proper 
similar authority, in cases of dispute between the principles, as we have no doubt it will be, would 
local Boards and the gas companies. be of immense benefit, not only to the mercantile, 
On the subject of the metropolitan water-supply, but to the naval service itself, the mercantile 
attention is called to the fact that ever since being the well-known nursery of our naval tars, 
July last it has been in the power of any house- | The prospect of a self-supporting, and in every 
holder in London, on the requisition of himself sense a profitable establishment for such a college, 
and four-fifths of his neighbours having houses on is a promising one, when the desirability of such 
the same main, to insist on the Water Company ‘hers institution to the parents of those thousands 
keeping the main from which his house is supplied | of respectable youths who are eager to go to sea 
constantly charged with water at high pressure— | is considered. The acquisitions of such youths at 
a pressure sufficient to force a jet of water far | the floating college would be, as it were, a per- 
above the top of his house. ‘ manent capital to them, laid by for future need, 
“T bring this subject forward in this prominent | even were they to cool for the time being of their 
manner,” adds the author, “and invite public | juvenile enthusiasm. The advantages which 
attention to it, and especially that of the District pupils must have in future promotion, too, would 
Boards throughout London, because | think it is| form another great inducement for parents to 
their duty to aid by every means in their power | patronise such a college as this,—an_ institution 
in securing to every ratepayer in their district the | which, indeed, it is strange such a nation as ours, 
blessings of this plentiful and constant supply of | above all others, should still be without. Lord 
water at high pressure.” _ | Dundonald and Sir Charles Napier, it appears, 
The overcharges for watering the streets is | speak highly of Captain Robinson’s scheme. 
another point worthy of the attention given to it 





variable proportions, by meaos customarily practised, | 
and incorporating therewith certain vegetable matters, 
either in a fibrous or in a divided state, like saw-dust, 
adding particular mineral aud colouring ingredients 
when desired ; second, in manufacturing such com- | 
pound material into sheets by the application of | 
machinery usually employed, making the same to any | 
required thickness. 

H. CuamBerin, Jun.—Improvements in Paving 
or Covering the Surfaces of Roads, Streets, or | 
Ways. Dated Jan. 28th, 1857.—This relates to | 
forming surfaces of cast iron offering a good foot- | 
hold for horses, reversible when one side is worn out, 
and permitting a free passage for water and dirt from 
the surface. It consists of a grated structure of iron. 

C. Cowrer.—Improvements in making Drains, 
and in Machinery for that purpose. Dated Feb. 
17th, 1857.—Claims: 1. Making drains by making 
a series of vertical holes, and a horizontal hole from 
one vertical hole to another by a boring tool worked 
from above the surface of the ground by means of 
apparatus communicating with it through the vertical | 
holes, as described. 2. Making drains by making 
the vertical and horizontal holes as aforesaid, and | 





drawing in the drain-pipes by attaching them to the | 
boring-bar, as described. 8. Making drains by | 
making the vertical and horizontal holes as aforesaid, | 
and then lining the inside of both the vertical and | 
horizontal holes, or either, with a plastic compositiou | 
introduced round a mandril, which is afterwards | 
withdrawn, 2s described. 4. Making drains by | 
making the vertical and horizontal holes as aforesaid, 
and then baking or hardening the lining of the holes 
by means of fire, as described. 5. A combination of 
parts forming a machine for boring the vertical holes, 
as described. 6. A combination of parts forming a | 
machine for boring the vertical holes, as described. 

7. Various combinations of parts forming different | 
machines for boring the horizontal holes, as described. | 





by Mr. Hughes. 


Miscellanea. 
VARIORUM. ainnleantinale 


In a pamphlet, titled, “ Extract from Report of} Eprypcren ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE.—A 
Committee of Works and Improvements on the | meeting of this institute was held on Monday 
Reconstruction of a Portion of the Victoria-street | evening, the 21st December, in George-street 
Sewer, and Report to the Committee by the Engi- | Hall, for the purpose of hearing a paper read 
neer,” which has been printed by order of the |“ On the Prize Designs for the New Government 
Metropolitan Board of Works; the committee | Offices,” by Mr. Alexander Christie, Mr. Duncan 
alluded to states that Mr. Simpson, C.E. who re-| M‘Laren in the chair. — After some general re- 
constructed part of the Victoria-street sewer after | marks on the proposed site and buildings, and on 
its former settlements “inclines strongly to aplan|the number and merits of the designs sent in 
of lining that portion of the main line of the sewer | competition, Mr. Christie referred to the evident 
[where further settlements have taken place | with | influence which the Louvre had had on many of 
iron at the places where the sand-boils are going | these plans, and maintained the non-necessity of 
on, and to delay the execution of permanent works | congruity of the new with the surrounding build- 
until the main drainage plan is carried out, and | ings, such as Westminster Palace, &c.—referring 


‘recommending that that portion of the sewer at | to the Grand Square in Venice as a notable in- 


the junction ad the sewer from Whitehall-place, be | stance of magnificence in incongruity. He then 
re-instated pérmanently without delay.” The Com- | commented upon the prize designs (still exhibited 
mittee, however, having received a further report | on the walls) individually and in detail, pointing 
from the engineer of the Board, as to the condition | out the styles and leading features. ; 

of the sewer, are of opinion that it would not be IMPROVEMENTS IN STABLE FirtinGs.—From 





| desirable to execute any merely temporary works, | a published statement of the merits of the stable 


but that immediate measures should be taken for | fittings patented in May last, by Mr. Louis le 
reinstating that portion of the sewer in a perma- | Chevalier Cottam, of the firm of Cottam and 
nent and efficient manner, as recommended by the | Hallen, it appears that by a simple arrangement 
engineer. The cost is estimated at 6,000/. these fittings are made to revolve either forward 





|In a second edition of the tract titled “ Brief , into use, or back and out of the way, so as to pre- 
| Account of the Provisional Arrangement and Pro- | sent a plain surface, thus not only preventing the 
| posed Development of the Society of Arts’ Collee- | food from being constantly breathed upon and 
‘tion of Illustrations of Every-day Life for the | made unwholesome by the horses, but also pro- 
| Working Classes, or Economic Museum, by T. | viding against the possibility of the animals in- 


Twining, jun.V.P. Society of Arts,” it is stated that juring themselves, as with the mangers and 
“To carry out to the full contemplated extent the troughs generally in use. 

illustrations of every-day life, must, under the | WaGes, Srrikes, &c.—Some iron moulders at 
most favourable circumstances, be a work of years; Blackburn have struck work on a reduction of 


moreover, considerable obstacles have been pre- wages from 34s. to 32s. a week. A reduction is 


sented by the want of suitable space and by Mr. 
| Twining’s ill-health. Nevertheless, a portion of 
the food department has been carried out on a 
| small seale, so as to give an idea of the kind and 
amount of usefulness which might ultimately be 
expected from this and other portions of the 
museum. This provisional specimen having been 
London : Stanford, Charing- | favourably received by the public and the press; 
the development of this class will be in a short 





Hooks Received, 


Metropolis Management, in reference to the Gas 
and Water Companies ; with Suggestions. By 
S. Hvueues, C.E. : 
cross. 1858. 


Tus is an able and important tract, chiefly on a 
subject to which we lat ely called special attention, 
namely, the dangerous and tyrannical project 
entered into by the Metropolitan Gas Companies, 
for monopolizing and parcelling out the gas con- 
sumers amongst themselves, so as to prevent them 
from having any choice in the gases, of various 
qualities and prices, which may run in the mains 
passing their doors. Mr. Hughes’s main object is 
to draw attention to the subject as it affects the 
parochial and public interests in the lighting of 
the various districts of the metropolis. He is of 
opinion that the gas companies of London are 
resolved to rush upon their own destruction 
in this matter; and if the public indignation be 
aroused, as it ought to be, to the imminent dan- 
ger, to their interests, threatened by these pro- 
ceedings, the companies may soon have reason to 
repent bitterly of their present course; for Par- 
liament, when appealed to on such a subject, has 
already shown how ready it is to look to the 
public interests, and to curb the undue greed of 
self-seeking and monopolizing gas companies. 
Among the suggestions offered by Mr. Hughes, 
for meeting the encroachments complained of, he 
proposes that the local Boards should combine to 
erect gas-works of their own on the outskirts of 
the metropolis, or that the Boards should intro- 


time pursued with the aid of the scientific referee, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B.” Those of our readers 


being made in the wages of joiners at Ayr, from 
22s. per week of fifty-seven hours, as in summer, 
to 20s. per week of sixty hours, the reduction 
being thus equivalent to 3s. a week. An effort is 
being made, however, to have the week of fifty- 
seven hours retained. Many of the Greenock 
ship-carpenters have struck on wages being fixed 
at a maximum of 24s. a week, yielding the work- 
men, on an average it is said, only 16s. a week for 
the winter. Since the strike of carpenters took 
place, many joiners, blacksmiths, and other work- 


who perused what we formerly said on the subject men have beendischarged. A peculiarly Irish strike 
of Mr. Twining’s philanthropic efforts on behalf of has occurred at Drogheda. The operatives there 
the working classes, do not require to be told that being in great distress, a subscription of 600/., 
the collection referred to may be seen gratis was got up for their benefit, in the shape of em- 
almost at any time at the Brompton Museum. ployment, in repairing the alleys and foot pave- 
“A Century of Suggestions, addressed to the ments of the town, and about 350 were accord- 
Sleepy; by One of Themselves” (published at ingly set to work at 1s. a day. The number of 
Mounteastle’s Library, 14, King-street, Covent- men out of work, however, having increased, they 
garden), contains many really good hints on also were set to work to keep something like life in 
various subjects, such as railways, metropolitan the lot till better times, and the interim wages were 
improvements, &c.; but the author, if not necessarily reduced to 10d. a day. This did not 
“sleepy,” sometimes, is evidently not always wide suit the ideas of the original 350, however, and 
awake, as where he speaks of the newspaper they accordingly struck work in high dudgeon for 
stamp and the penny stamp stuck on a news- the original shilling. 
paper as a distinction without a difference, and Take Carr or your Brasses.—I learn from 
recommends, accordingly, the abolition of the your pages that it is intended to restore the church 
former as a public improvement. The newspaper of Highain Ferrers, Northants. During the re- 
stamp will allow of the transmission and the re- storation or repairing of a church, the monmental 
transmission of a newspaper over and over again brasses are generally purloined,—at least, such has 
by post (for a limited number of days, certainly), been the case in this city. Will you, therefore, 





but a penny stamp on a newspaper is at once allow me, through the medium of the Builder, 
to express a hope that the church authorities at 
Higham Ferrers will take all possible care to pre- 
serve from such sacrilege the several interesting 
In a “ Prospectus of the brasses of which they are the guardians. 

Joun L’EsTRANGE. 


obliterated, or only carries the paper once by post. 
This is clearly a distinction, with a considerable 
difference in favour of the newspaper stamp, and 
against its abolition. 
| British Floating College for Naval Instruction 
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MANCHESTER AND SALForD Sanitary Asso- 
cration.—The annual meeting of this very useful 
association was held on Monday, in last week, in 
the Manchester Town Hall, when there was a nu- 
merous audience of its members and friends pre- 
sent. The Bishop of Manchester presided, and 
the meeting was addressed by his Lordship, and 
by the Revs. Canons Richson and Stowell, Mr. 
Simon, medical officer to the General Board of 
Health, Dr. R. Angus Smith, and other gentle- 
men, and appropriate resolutions were passed. 

ELEcTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PRroGRESS.—An extra- 
ordinary telegraphic feat was last week performed 
in the transmission of the nine columns of Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s Address to the United States 
Congress, from Liverpool to London, by the mag- 
netic wires. The whole was delivered in five hours 
and a half. <A letter from St. Petersburg states 
that there is every reason to expect that the line 
of telegraph between that capital and the principal 
towns in the Crimea will be very shortly com- 
pleted. The whole will have been constructed by 
Russian workmen, under the superintendence of 
Russian engineers. 

PROFESSOR BLACKIE ON ARCHITECTURE.—Pro- 
fessor Blackie has been lecturing, on the architec- 
ture of Edinburgh, at Leith. The Professor in- 
formed his hearers of the many foreign cities he 
had visited, not forgetting, of course, that one which 
forms with him a never-failing theme of discourse 
—Athens. Many of these cities had finer sites: 
others had more beautiful surrounding scenery ; 
but not one of them had both fine site and fine 
scenery combined in such a remarkable degree as 
Edinburgh. He enlarged on the topic that every 
town ought to have a distinct character and ex- 
pression :— Those towns which have the least 
chance of looking well are manufacturing towns 
and mercantile seaports; and three of the ugliest 
towns I know are Newcastle (speaking of it twenty 
or thirty years ago), Hull, and Leith; but where 
mere utility has formed a town, and where beauty 
hardly dares to appear, there we have the lowest 
character of atown. Some towns have a distinctly 
historical character, full of historical recollections, 
such as Nuremberg, Augsburg, and the majority 
of Flemish towns. Some derive a peculiar cha- 
racter from the mixture of dn altogether different 
world with the present living world,—I allude only 
to Rome and Athens as examples. Then you have 
what is called in Germany the ‘ Residenz-stadt,’ 
where a princeling, with a domain no larger than 
the county of Clackmannan, resides with his court, 
his army, and all the machinery of state. This is 
always a remarkable town : it is a neat, tame, cold, 
very proper little thing, but essentially small. 
Some towns, again, have a sort of military expres- 
sion: all their streets are marshalled exactly like 
the rank and file in an army. That expression 
struck me very much in Berlin, which is essentially 
a military despotism. Some towns have an expres- 
sion of solidity and of stability: that may arise from 
the style of architecture, or even from the material, 
as in the case of Aberdeen, which is one of the few 
towns that I know built wholly of granite, and 
which, therefore, always gives you the idea of that 
sound sense and hard-headedness for which the 
inhabitants are so remarkable. Some towns, again, 
have a theatrical expression, as if the streets were 
putting themselves into attitudes for the purpose 
of being seen to the best advantage. Go to Paris, 
and you will understand what I mean.” 








CopyRiGHT IN PicturEs.—The committee of | 


THE BUILDER. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN STEAM-EnGrInes.—Mr. W. 
H. James, C.E., has invented and patented some 
improvements in steam-engines, whereby he states 
that he is enabled to effect a great saving in the 
prime cost, time for manufacture, weight, space, 
time in getting up steam, water in boilers, and 
fuel. He generates the steam by forcing and cir- 





Anrt-Exutsition at DunpEE. — This exhibition 
was open twenty-one-days, and the attendance was 
about 7,000. The daily attendance increased so much, 
and during the latter days of its being open it was so 
crowded, that great regret was felt at its early termi- 
nation, especially as the working classes had shown 
themselves its most valuable patrons. At the formal 





culating the water through a long length of very 
strong small tube, coiled and exposed to the im- 
mediate heat of the fire, in suitable furnaces, by 
double-acting force-pumps, actuated by the ma- 
chinery of the engine, in combination with certain 
means of separating the water from the high- 
pressure steam so generated, and of storing up a 
sufficient quantity of each in receivers and reser- 
voirs of a tubular or cellular structure. He con- 
denses high-pressure steam by the injection of a 
portion of water derived from the steam-generating 
apparatus itself, after having been sufficiently re- 
frigerated whilst passing thence under pressure 
through a long length of very small tubing, ex- 
posed to the action of cold water, or of currents 
of cold air passing to the fire, or otherwise pro- 
duced: the water, after having been used for con- 
densing, is forced back to the generator. 


LATTICE BripGE.—The new iron lattice bridge 
crossing the River Taff, at Pontyrhun, of about 
ninety feet span, has now been completed. The 
work was executed by the Usk Side Iron Company, 
under the direction and superintendence of Mr. J. 
Wm. Harrison, surveyor to the Merthyr-Tydfil 
Board of Health. 

ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
—The committee have given notice, that a special 
meeting of the subscribers will be held on Thursday, 
the 7th January next, at the Galleries, in Suffolk- 
street, to substitute for an existing rule, the fol- 
lowing :—“ An exhibition shall take place once in 
every year, of photographs, from which subscribers 
shall be entitled to make their selection, subject to 
such conditions as the committee shall from time 


to time consider it expedient to make.” On and_ 


after that day, an exhibition of photographs be- 
longing to the Association will be held at the 
Galleries in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, and will 
continue open till the latter part of February. 
From this subcribers will select. 

THE SURVEYORSHIP OF THE CHELMSFORD 
Boarp OF HeattH.—The Local Board of Health 


in Chelmsford, it appears, is about to lose the ser- | 


vices of Mr. Fenton, who, having completed the 


scheme of general drainage there, has been ap-| 


pointed surveyor at Croydon, after a strong com- 
petition. The list of candidates numbered fifty- 
four, many of them standing high in their profes- 
sion, and six of them having been surveyors to 
boards of health. 


TESTIMONIAL TO THE MASTER OF THE WOL- 
VERHAMPTON ScHoon OF PracticaL Art.—A 
number of the students attending the School of 
Practical art at Wolverhampton, according to the 
local Chronicle, met together on Wednesday in 
last week, at the institution, and presented the 
head master of the school, Mr. Chittenden, a 
testimonial, in the shape of a silver inkstand, and 
an address. The inkstand cost nearly 10/.; and 
the address bore the signatures of a large number 
of students. 

Tuames TunnEL.—During the week ending 
26th December 17,480 passengers passed through 
the tunnel, and paid 72/. 16s. 8d. 

Pusiic Statuary.—Can any of your correspon- 


the Society of Arts for considering this subject | dents explain how it is that the bronze works by the 
held their first meeting on Thursday, 24th Decem- | late eminent artist, Rauch, at Berlin, retain their 
ber. There were present Sir Charles Eastlake, | brightness and colour and beautiful polish, while ours 
P.R.A., the president of the Society of British |in London soon look no better than lead or iron ?* 
Artists, the president of the Society of Painters in | While I am writing on this subject, may I express 
Water-colours, the president of the Portland Gal- | surprise that the authorities should allow Mr. Lough’s 
lery, D. Roberton Blaine, C. Wentworth Dilke, | statue of the Queen, in the centre of the Royal Ex- 
Roger Fenton, Wm. Fladgate, George Godwin, | change, to remain for years without even so much as 
John Leighton, and Richard Redgrave, R.A. It | cleaning her face, streaming as it is down with soot 
is understood that the committee are anxious to | and dirt! This neglect is not emblematical of our 
obtain particulars of individual cases, as illustra- | loyalty in the eyes of foreigners, who resort there 


closure of the Exhibition, a meeting of the committee 
| was held in the Exchange-rooms, where the Exhibition 
had been held, Mr. D. Hunter, of Blackness, the 
chairman, presiding, when the meeting was addressed 
by the Bishop of Brechin, the chairman, and Mr. Leng 
| and other gentlemen, and various appropriate resolu- 
| tions were passed. 
& DiscOLOURATION or House Fronts.—Some years 
| since, it may be recollected, a peculiar discolourment 
| of the paint on London house fronts appeared, and 
| some correspondence as to it took place in the 
| Builder. We have to note that the same sort of 
| Stains has re-appeared in many places, as in St. Pan- 
| cras and the extreme west of St. James’s, at Brompton 
_and other places. The marks seem to be merely super- 
ficial, and to be removable, but they very much dis- 
figure the houses on which they alight. Could not 
| some analytical chemist examine the traces, and dis- 
cover the cause? Such a discovery might prove to 
| be of more use than merely enabling painters to obviate 
these disfigurements. 
| VALUATION oF THE City oF EpinsuRcH.—The 
total valuation of the property within the burgh of 
| Edinburgh for the year 1857-8, is 790,706/. Os. 6d. 
The valuation for last year was 775,433/. Os. 7d. 





TENDERS 
For building a house and premises near the junction of 
Denmark-hill and Cold Harbour-lane, Camberwell, for Mr. 
James Smith. The quantities were supplied by Mr. J. 


Thomas, architect :— 


GEN cduinitaiunanicasiaadeiibinatebaicania £1,185 0 0 
INE susisnistciedcusndamisdaindamenaca 1,157 0 0 
STINET benintesaseensctaasbaiudecnieate 1,126 10 0 
| ES eee s 00 

IV CPORE ..... 2000 Gedhecsdeiiatialitdasesiie 1,110 0 0 
| OSE - 1,098 0 0 
ins ttaidacieneas 6 ccaniqontindanions 1,087 0 0 
OMI cncctientnaniintaniinvitinssvs 980 0 0 


For premises, Dock-street, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
for Messrs. G. W. Jones and H. Morse. Mr. A. O. Wat- 
kins, architect :— 


SRN: BERNINI cciccnancdncasencastnace £1,793 0 0 
James and Roberts.................. 1,674 0 0 
id Sle IND edadincctdnctndedinncsacbons 1,628 0 0 
Lee oe 
bo se 1,596 0 0 
ee III Grinitncssadésieceuksomas N 00 
Whitaker and Co. .................. 1,590 0 0 
Ps | Re 1,588 0 0 
D. Prosser ....... —- i, 00 
pe a ae 1,343 0 0 


For erecting a new building for the Eastern Dispensary, 
Goodman’s-fields. Mr. G, H. Simmonds, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 


CERNE cs mshadiabdcaniensianaiieansiilibaeine £4,144 0 0 
TMI cncdiuinandcdihbinsnidaninieinnes 4,074 0 0 
Smith and Read  ...........ccceeeeeee 4,034 0 0 
Pritchard and Son ............00000 3,999 0 0 
BEE WIN: acatiutdindisiinentaehinedoine 3,971 0 0 
BORD ONE GDN ai sccnctsncdndecsicintes 3,938 0 0 
RNIN GUND ccchcatauseasenaonins 3,777 0 0 
NE uc buicccasdevatssatedeinineesenssees 3,741 0 0 
Ashby and Hormer ............0c000+ 3,740 0 0 
pe 3,730 0 0 
BT GIB OUD sivestinaesesestsesaines 3,662 0 0 
IIE IG wscticchcxascsatenuadiivipa 3,656 0 0 


For building a house in Carnaby-street, Great Marl- 
borough-street, Messrs. Finch Hill and Paraire, archi- 
tects :— 


Keyes and Head .........scssessreses £1,116 0 0 
. i eee 1,012 10 0 
SOS ee 1,009 0 0 
i dE eee 994 10 O 

WHO cvcccncoccnccceccoscecencocescecesce 994 0 0 
pe a eee eee 955 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





TRE SMELL rrom Krircnens.—Can any of your readers inform me 
how to prevent the smell of cooking from pervading the upper part of 
a house, which is situated directly over the kitchen? Can it be done 
by putting large ventilators in the front and sides of the kitchen- 
chimney wall, where it projects into the kitchen at the top of the 
ceiling, in order to convey away the upper stratum of foul air by 
means of connection with a warmer medium in the chimney? At 
present, the warm foul air remains at the top of the kitchen, and 


tions of the injury arising from the want of legal 
protection in the way of copyright in works of 
fine art. 

GREEN SLIME ON Rep Bricks.—A_ corre- 
spondent complains of the growth of vegetable 
matter on the north aspect of a house, and asks 
for a remedy, at the same time suggesting whether 
paint of the same colour as the bricks would answer, 
or turpentine applied to the green bricks. Such 
questions have been again and again asked and 
often alluded to, but it is impossible for us in all 
cases to refer to what has been said. A solution 
of corrosive sublimate (a very powerful poison, by 
the way) has, we believe, been recommended in 
such cases; but what precise effect it might have 
on the colour of red bricks (if any) we are not pre- 
pared at this moment to state. 





daily.—J. F. 

DectMaL ADMEASUREMENT.—It would, indeed, be 
very desirable if such a system as that pointed out by 
your correspondent last week could be adopted, in 
reference to lineal and other measurement, and some 
practical plans should be formed for carrying it into | 
effect. Our neighbours, the French, have for a long 
time used a decimal system for measures as well as 
the coinage ; and as there is some chance of the latter 
being eventually carried out in this country, the sub- 
ject should not be allowed to drop until the former is_ 
also. Your correspondent does not say in what! 
manner he proposes to subdivide the inch. I should 
think into thousandths would be the best. | 

Wii™ H. ELs. 


| 
| 


mixes with the mass of air that gets displaced by the entrance of 
colder air through the open door, when it escapes into the passage. If 
an aperture for a ventilator be made sufficiently large, will it interfere 
with the draught of the fire, and let the smoke and soot descend into 
the kitchen, as Arnot’s ventilators do? If any one will answer this 
satisfactorily, I think it will benefit builders generally, for every one 
will desire an alteration that is similarly troubled.—A SuBscRIBER. 

*,* Ventilation, either in the way described or otherwise, will mate- 
rially lessen the evil complained of. 

A Subscriber.—W. P.—F. C.—T. P.—S. L.—F. L.—E. T. B.—B. B.— 
J. H. (to recommend a chimney-top to serve for all cases would be 
useless).—H. L. (look to the Act of Parliament under which the work 
has been done).—A. 0. W.—C.—E. A. C.—G. G.—J. T. (two lists, re- 
ceived from different hands, d the name in question).—W. H. 
—A. G. H.— A. M. D.—K. and H.—J. 8.—L. W.—W. 8. 8.— J. E. W. 
(in type).—G. T.—J. C.—W. E.—S. H.—J. K.—W. G.—P. 

“ Books AND ApDpREssEs.”—-We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 

Norice.—All pecting adverti ts should be 
addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor:” all other 

ti should be addressed to the “ Editor,” and not to the 








leati, 





* Coal-smoke. 


| “ Publisher,” 





i 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





n + x aval | 
HE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE and) 
_ MASONIC MIRROR for DECEMBER 30, 1857 (Supplementary 
Number), is now ready. Price Is. 
Contents: 


I. TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Il. GRAND LODGE. 
Il. MARK MASONRY. 


IV. TIDINGS FROM THE IN THE UNITED 


CRAFT 


‘ES. 

Vv. Le Loy AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL | 
SOCIETY Fy NEW BOOKS: 

Vv sO ‘ — 

" ra 5 totes nic Review.—Many Thoughts on Many Things; 
being a Treasury of Reference selected from the Writings 
ef the Known Great and the Great Unknown.—The 
Quarrel cf God's Covenant. — History of the British 
Empire in India.—Sys stematic Philosophy, and New 
Theories of Light and Heat.—Dr. Irving’s Catechism of 
General Knowledge.— Our Life-Boat. 

VII. MUSIC arte rata 
VII POEMS: THINK NOT OF WRONGS; THE LEVEL AND | 


THE SQUARE. 
Ix. CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MASONIC MIRROR. = wailiais 
Masonic Mems.—Grand Lodge.—London Lodges.— Province’ Lodges. 
nen ast —London and Provincial Chapters.—Knights Templar. 
—Mark Masonry.—Scotland.— Ireiand.—Colonial.— Masonic Festivities 


—Summary of News for December.—Obituary.— Notices and Answers. 


to Correepondents, & 
London, HENRY G GEO. WARREN, 2, Red Lion-eourt, Fleet-street ; 
and GEO. ROUTLEDGE and CO. Farringdon -street. 


N ORTHAMPTON IMPROVEMENT 
s. 





COMMISSIONERS.—Notice is hereby given, that the Com- 
missioners for Improving, &c. the Borough of Northampton, will, at 
a Meeting to be held at the Guildhall, in the said town, on 
NESDAY, the 3rd day of FEBRUARY next, APPOINT a 8U R- | 
VEYOR, in the room of Mr. F. M. Jones, who has resigned. The 
salary of such Surveyor will be 200%. per annum, and the person ap- 
pointed must devote the whole of his services to the Commissioners, | 
and will not be permitted to carry on any private business. No 
application will be received from any person resident in the town of 
Northampton. Printed particulars of the duties of the oaee may be | 
had on application to the Clerk to the Commissi licati 
for the office must be sent to the Clerk, on or before the ‘tbs day of | 
JANUARY ; and no candidate will be allowed to make a personal | 
Canvass. 


LS ‘AL BOARD of HEALTH, KINGSTON- | —* 


UPON-HULL. —SURVEYOR WANTED. — Notice is hereby | 
given, that the Local Board of Health of Kingston-upon- yh i 
to meet after the 15th day of JANUARY, 1858, to ELECT UR- 
VEYOR to the said Board, under the provisions of the Public “Health 
Act, 1848 The salary will be 3007. perannum. The Surveyor will be | 








required to be practically convenmnt with sewerage works, | 


| one who has attended the School of Design preferred. 


j a, and possesses a thorough knowledge of construction, &c. &c. 


TO FOREMEN OF STONEMASONS. 
ANTED, in the country, immediately, a 


thoroughly practical WORKING ‘FOREM AN. He must be 
well acquainted with all the branches of his trade.—Apply, stating 
wages, to Messrs. J. and W. GAGG'S, Swaffham, Norfolk. 


ANTED, by a Timber Merchant, in a 
| country Town in Lincolnshire, where a steam saw-mill is 
| attached to the concern, a MARRIED MAN, as SALESMAN, BOOK- 
KEEPER, and GENERAL MANAGER. One who has filled a similar 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
; 
| 


situation preferred. A house (rent free), on the premises. None need 
apply who cannot produce unquestionable testimonials and security. 
Apply, by letter only stating terms and particulars), to A. Z. Mr. 


| Noble’s, bookseller, Boston, Lincolnshire. 
| 


WANTED, in Town, a Respectable Young | 


Man with some experience, as a BOOK-KEEPER, who would 
also be required to attend to the General Office Engagements of an 
Auctioneer and Agent. 
any letter that has not the name and address of the writer. 
advertiser is open to an early engagement.— Apply, 
at Mr. Deacon's } Advertising Agency Office, 154, Leadenhs all- street. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a respect- 


| ablef Man, aged 32. Can prepare workings “and execute first- 
class Joiners’ work, or would take charge of the same in Town or 
Country.—Address, P. L. Office of “The Builder.” 


The 











ANTED, a YOUTH, of respectable | 


Parents, shout. 15 or 16 years of age, whe has some know —- 
of ornamental] drawing, in a BRASS MANUFACTURER'S OFFIC 


Salary to com- 
mence at 20/. per annum.—Apply, by letter only, to A. B. Mr. Twells, 
Endell-street, Long-acre. 
TO CARPENTERS AND JOUNERS, 

\ ANTED, at Shadwell Court, near Thet- | 

ford, Norfolk, HALF-A-DOZEN GOOD JOINERS. None but 
good workmen need apply.— Apply on the works personally, or by 
letter, “ee to Clerk of Works, as above. 


ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Bangor Local Board of 








Health, a GENTL EMAN competent to undertake the duties | 
of CLERK, SURVEYOR, and INSPECTOR of NUISANCES, under 


| the Public Health Act, 1848. pag 1507. per Annum. Applications, 
be sent in on or before the 5th day of | | 
JANUARY next, Svaeued ‘o the Clerk to Local Board of Health, 


ee, 
r, December 18, 1857. 
TO ARCHITEC TS, . &e. 


ANTED a SITUATION by a quick prac- 


tical Clerk of Works, who thas been many years employed 
on first rate buildings. The advertiser is aclear and rapid Draughts- 
First- | 











ing, and surveying, and be able to draw, make, and carry out plans 
for the same ; and he must be qualified to test materials and prices of 
same. He will be required not to engage in any other practice or busi- 
nese whatever, without the permission of the Board, and his whole 
time will be consequently considered as engaged by the Board. His 
appointment will not be absolute until he shall Suse obtained the 
approval of the General Board of Health in Londen, at the request of 
the Local Board. Candidates are requested to send in written appli- 
cations, with testimonials of qualification and ability, under seal, 
addressed to “‘ The Clerk of the Iocal Board of Health, Hull,” on or 
before FRIDAY, the 15th day of JANUARY, 1858.—By order, 
ROBERT WELLS, Clerk to the said Board. 


Hull, December 23, 1857. 
HE WARRINGTON GAS-LIGHT and 


COKE COMPANY.—MANAGER WANTED.—The Directors are 
prepared to appoint a MANAGER, who must combine a practical 
knowledge of, and experience in, all the details connected with the 
making and"supply of gas, and book-keeping, relating thereto. The 
salary will be 1507. perannum. Satisfactory security will be required. 
Applications in writing, under seal, with testimonials, must be ad- 
dressed to the Directors, on or before the 14th day of JANUARY, 1858, 
under cover, to Mr. JAMES BARRATT, Solicitor, Warrington. 


Warrington, December 18th, 1 1857. 
W TANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 34, a 

SITUATION. Is a good draughtsman and accountant. Can 
take out quantities, measure, and superintend works, and perform 
the routine, generally, of an office. References first-class.—Address, 
I. E. 39, Blackman-street, Borough, 8.E. 


TAD y xT 
W ANTED, by a YOUNG MAN, a 

SITUATION, as CLERK to an ENGINEER or IRON- 
FOUNDER. Can keep books by single or double entry, and is 
willing to make himseif useful. Unexceptionable references will be 
given.—Address, L. M. Mr. Evans, Chemist, 81, High-street, Camden- 
town, N. .W. 


W: ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, 
GLAZIER, and GAS-FITTER, can fill up his time by Zinc- 
working.—Address, J. 8. No. 11, Aland- road, Kentish-town, N.W. 


ws NTED, a STOREKEEPER in an 


E NG INEER’S WORKS in Town. Some previous experience 
n a similar situation desirable.—Apply by letter, stating age and pre- 
vious re ment, to B. ne 3 Library, Belgrave- -road, Pimlico, 

















Dt HITECTS AND BUILDERS. 

















TO BUILDERS. 
WANTED to place with a_ respectable 


Builder, a YOUTH, to be employed in the COUNTING- 
HOUSE and in the Works.— Address free, stating terms, A. L. Post- 


office, Stoke Newington-road. 

W AN TED by an Experienced Man, aged 
a SITUATION as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS. The 

most m4 tory reference will be given from his last employer, for 

whom he has recently carried out two very extensive works. No ob- 

jection to the country or task work.—Address, W. Y. 13, Rotherfield- 

street, Lower-road, Islington. 


NT . . ° 
W ANTED, as FOREMAN in a 
Mahogany Yard, an active young MAN who has filled a 

similar situation.—Apply, by letter, post-paid, to X.G. Mr. Murgett, 
12, Little Warne r- street, c lerkenwell. 
TO SURVEYORS. 


\ JTANTED EMPLOYMENT in the 

OFFICE of a SURVEYOR, to assist in ESTIMATING, 
MEASURING, and’ ‘VALUING Salary not so much an object as 
efficiency.— Address, A. Z, Office of “ The Builder.” 


T » y - . 
ANTED, a YOUNG MAN, from 16 to 
18 years of age, to ASSIST in an ENGINEER'S OFFICE, 
were most extensive works are carried on, and where there are about 
1,600 men employed in railway works, buildings, and other extensive 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 














works. He will be required to write a good hand, and able to cal- 
culate measurements of work. He will have an opportunity of 

acquiring a practical knowledge of engineering and surveying ; and if 
he could draw a little, he would be preferred. A small salary will be 


given.—Apply, by letter, post-paid, R. H. D. at the Office of “ The 
Builder.” 





PARTNERSHIP. 
r vrAT fs 
JANTED, a PARTNER, to join the 
Advertiser in an old-established business in town ; must have 
from 1,5007. to 2,000/. at his command None but principals need 
apply.— Address, A. B. Mr. Le Mare’ 8, Bookseller, Oxford Arms-passage, 
Warwick-lane. 


ED PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 
SITUATION. as no objection to fill up his time in an 
part of the painting or glazing. Can have good cohuanenen om 








Retail | 


class reft —Addreas, C. & C. Office of “ The Builder. ¥ 


TO CONTRACTORS, MANU FACTU RERS, AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser, a middle-aged Man, who) 
writes a good, expeditious hand, is a good accountant, under- 
stands drawing and measurements, is desirous of obtaining a SITUA- 
TION in an Office or Counting- -house.—Direct, prepaid, X. B. at the | 
Office of “ The Builder. | 


O MODEL and PATTERN-MAKERS. 
WANTED, a PATTERN-MAKER, capable of Managing and 
Working in this department, for a country founder.—Apply, by 
letter, a. to A. B. care of Mr. Francis Ford, Iron and Metal 
Agent, 9, Laurence Pountney-hill, Cannon-street, City, E.C. 











TO § SURVEYORS AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser, aged 20, who can land 
survey, take out quantities, and measure timber, having all 
instruments for testy te out the same, is desirous of an ENGAGE- 


MENT. Has been articled three years to an auctioneer and sur- 
veyor. Sanne as to ability given. Salary moderate.—Address, 
W. W. Office of “The Builder. 








_ 0 ARCHITECTS. 
HE Advertiser a first-rate Draughtsman, 


who thoroughly understands construction, as also perspective, 
and is a fair colourist, jis desirous of obtaining 2 SITUATION in an 
ARCHITECT'S OFFICE.—Address, we H, Office of ** The Builder.” 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

r | ‘HE Advertiser, who is a first-rate Draughts- 

_ man, and quick at figures, is open to - ENGAGEMENT.— 
Address, 3. Ww. 14, Brooksby -street, Islington, N N. 

CARPENTERS and JOINERS—A 
3 BARGAIN.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a large CHEST of TOOLS, 
containing every article used in the trade, all in first-rate order, the 
property of a tradesman lately deceased. Also, a Bench, several 
Doors, &c.—Apply at 50, Gloucester-street, Queen’s-square, Blooms- 
bury. 




















TO BUILDERS OR TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


i l YHE Advertiser, aged 30, of considerable 

experienee in builders’ accounts, and office business, is desirous 
of an ENGAG EMENT, as CLERK to a BUILDER and CONTRACTOR, 
or as WHARF CLERK to a TIMBER MERC HANT. Satisfactory 
references. —Address, B. 0. Office of * The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITEC CTS, &c. 
ARTNERSHIP or OTHERWISE.—A 


Gentleman is desirous of entering an office, with a view ulti- 
mately to PARTNERSHIP, or one where the principal contemplates 
retiring.—Address, in confidence, G. H. 4, Kilburn Priory, Edgware- 
road, W. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE offered by 


the Advertiser, possessing many years’ experience in the pro- 
fession.—Address, A. Z. 38, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square. 


SSISTANT SURVEYOR WANTED, 


who thoroughly understands taking off quantities, measuring 
up works, estimating and making up accounts, in every branch of the 
building business. Salary to commence at 2007. per annum. None 
but a thoroughly competent person need apply.— Address, with full 
particulars of previous employment, &c., to J. G., 10, Sise- lane, Buck- 
lersbury, EC. 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
- : y + . 
N APPRENTICE WANTED, in a 
MASON’S YARD, where he would have an gg Seed 


learning the trade in all its branches.—Addreas, 8, H. G, 5, Mount- 
row, New Kent-road, 8. E. —A premium Tequi ired. 


A FIRST-CLASS DRAU GHTSMAN, of 
good, practical experience, wishes to obtain a SITU ATION, in 
the G?FICE of an ARCHITECT or BUILDER.— —Apply, W. W. 51, 
Livery-street, Birmingham. 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, &c. 
‘ y, a) 4) - 

GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, LAND and 

RAILWAY SURVEYOR, is desirous of mening with EMPLOY- 
MENT. He is a first-rate mapper, can take and plot levels, with 
accuracy and expedition. Specimens of mapping sent if required, and 
unexceptional references and Testimonials from late employers.— 
Address, F. F. Office of the Builder. 


¥ 
PRAC TICAL BRICKLAYER having just 
t finished an extensive building, is desirous of a SITU ATION as 
FOREMAN, or by the Red. Satisfactory reference can be given. Has 
had 100 men under him, and is well acquainted with plans.—Address, 
H. R. 1, Bridport-street, Blandford- “square, N. Ww. 


* ma 








PLOY MENT ; is thoroughly competent, age 39, good references, 





J. B. Mr. Sheffield’s, Bookbinder, Banner-street, St, Luke's. : 


FOREMAN of § SMITHS w: wants EM- 
~—Address, 1. J. 4, Stephen- street, Tottenham-court- road, London, 


No personal application will be regarded, nor | 


prepaid, to A. J. B. | 





j 


and values work, prepares day bills, &c. at 24 per cent. Quantities 
| charged by the leading builders. 
tects. 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


N Architectural Firm in the City, whose 
works are of an extensive public and private character, 
DESTROUS of receiving as PUPIL a well-educated Youth ; the premian’ 
| required will be a matter for after consideration. —Address, in the firet 
instance by letter, to A. B. care of Mr. Neilly, 1, 8t. Swithin’ '8-lane, 
| King Ww ‘illiam street, City. ” 


~ ‘{O ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 


FIRST-CLASS DRAUGHTSMAN, with 


good practical experience, wishes to obtain a sITt ATION 
; on moderate terms. Good references and high testimonials from 
former e employe rs.—Apply to J. J. 37, Soho-square, London. 


ae ARCHITECTS, &c. 
YOUNG MAN, lately from an eminent 


Pe office, is open to imanediats TERMS, being conversant with 

the pointed styles, details, finished drawings, and usual routine, 
understands perspective, and has a good practical knowledge, can 
assist at quantities, ready at figures and the pen, surveying, and 
measuring.—Address, SCRUTATOR, Office of “‘ The Builder.” — 


CIVIL ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING. 


PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN, 


! 
iP: sound general and practical attainments, who has for some Sond 
| held a public appointment, and ex extensive public works, will be 
at liberty in February next, and is desirous of obtaining an ENGAGE- 
MENT in PRIVATE PRACTICE, if possible, with a view pte wn 
| the whole of the business, or of the active thereof as 
partner. Having a knowledge of hh and German, would ae 
object to take the superintendence of worksen the — Address, 
| C. E. 8, 3, Portland-place, Hammersmith-road, London, W, 4 


Z. having been 


e Twenty Years in an Old fh 














TS 








Building firm, measures 
monied from 10s, 6d. The above done in the manner and at prices 
_~ of extras potions for Archi- 


a oben ata a 5 N. 


A WORKING: ‘FOREMAN. ‘edshes an 


ENGAGEMENT, Contract or Amey Can be well recom- 
Tallowuy, —Direct, D. H. 21, Carlton-hill-villas, near the Brecknock, 


NB A PLANT for TWO —_——. es about 270 feet of Iron 
Plating, FOR 
a aRCaTPEOTS as 

A THOROUGHLY EFFICIENT 
ASSISTANT, with thirteen. years’ constant and varied ex 

ence, in the offices of some of the ry eminent Architects in Town, a 

first rate and rapid Designer and Dra’ nan (geometrical, ornamental 

and perspective), is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT, either temporary 

or otherwise, or to een description of professional work 


at his own residence.— A. B. 9, Otto-street, Royal-road, 
Kennington-park, 8. 
TO ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 

N ASSISTANT, five years with a late 
eminent architect t and engi , is desirous of an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Has having assisted in the 
survey of the most important re parten, also in the 
preparation of several sets of railway plans for deposit. Understands 
accounts for professional services. Permanent employment being an 
object, a me te salary would be aceepted. Guvod references.— 
Address, A. B. 8, Seymour-place, Camden-tewn, 


S ENGINE-DRIVER, a 
experienced Man, PD 36. 
character.— Address, W. E. 22 





























steady and 
With several years’ excellent 
ee Waterloo-road. 


FIRST-RATE P. RAUGHTS MAN, accus- 
teomed to prepare ed, working, and detail drawings, 
perspectives, and superintend works, wishes for a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, either in the office, or as CLERK of WORKS. Is well up in 
construction and fittings; alse/understands gas-works and levelliug. 
Salary moderate.—Address, A. H. 54, Alderagate-street. 
TO CIVIL ED GINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 19, wishes 

an gp mene in an office of praatice in’ town. He 
understands surveying and levelling, mished plans, &. &c. 
and would make himself — useful. As his object is improve- 
ment, no remuneration would be expected.—Address, S. A. care of 
Mr. Harben, 2, Hanway-street, Oxford-stmet, London, W. 


VAINTERS | 











of TRANSPARENCIES in 

honour of the Marriage of the Princess Royal.._MESSRS. 
WILLS, of the Academy of Arts, Painters of artistic works for Clube, 
and public and private buildings, in town or country, 13, Harrison- 
street, Gray’s-inn-road. 


RAUGHTS round Doors and Windows 
EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED by GREENWOOD’S PATENT 
INDIA- RUBBER MOULDINGS, the neatest, 
most simple, and effectual method of making 
air-tight joimts to joiners’ or cabinet work, 
OLD or NEW. Self-acting Spring Stops, for 
the bottoms of doors. The most inrperfect 
doer can be made air-tight without re- 
The bm supplied. 
OHN GREENWOOD, Patentee, 
7 Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 





hanging. 





IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS. 





pecistanen CAST-IRON CHIMNEY- 


HOPPER and CHIMNEY-BAR COMBINED, ensuring a perfect 
formation of the Flue, and rendering smoky chimneys impossible. One 
trial will cause their adoption in end building. 

Price from 8s, 6d. e according to size. 

IRON GIRDERS = COLUMNS to MODEL or DRAWING. 

IRON PIPES and connections for gas, water, and liquid manure. 

RAIN-WATER PIPE and EAVE-GUTTERS, at = wctoersg prices. 
Also, O-G Gutters, Sash-weights, STABLE FITTINGS, pumps, 
tomb railing, cattle and pig troughs, and COLUMNS, with caps and 
bases, and every kind of Builders’ Castings, in stock, at LYNCH 
WHITE'S Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-street, London, near Black- 
friars- -bridge. 


|] EATHER MILL-BAN DS, HOSE-PIPES, 


BUCKETS, &c.— Railway Companies,” Engineers, Contractors, 
and Builders, can be supplied with the above articles, of the very hest 
quality, and on the shortest notice. PUMP BUTTS, and every other 
description of Leather always on hand.—Apply to J. HOLGATE andco. 
Curriers and Leather Merchants, 33, Great Dover-road, London, 8.E. 
Wholesale Harness Manufacturers. 


‘ hw 

MOKY CHIMNEYS.—The. best 
eure is KITE’'S PATENT VENTILATING and 
SMOKE-CURING ALBERT CHIMNEY-CAPS, suited 
to any style of architecture. 200 on BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE, 150 on St. James's Palace, 50 on Claremont 
Palace, 50 on Windsor Castle, 200 on the Western 
Heights Barracks, Dover ; in use alee on the halls and 
mansions of the nobility, Government Offices, Club- 
houses, &c.; also enmenatatty, of adapted by the public in 

general. Price 258. 308. and 35s. 

Drawings and testimonials forwarded on fon to JAMES 
BARTON, Ironworks and Manufactory for the PATENT STABLE- 
FITTINGS and ENAMELLED MANGERS, 370, Oxford-street, 

ndon, 
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